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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Thomistic Philosophy is offered to the English-speaking 
world in response to numerous requests, especially from 
teachers throughout Canada and The United States, for an 
English translation of our Cursus Philosophiae. 


It was our good fortune to obtain for this work the talented 
services of Rev. J. P. E. O’Hanley, St. Dunstan’s University, 
who holds the Ph. D. degree from the « Angelicum », world- 
famous centre of Thomism, and who is a gifted Latinist of 
many years of teaching experience. 


We have read carefully the MS. of Thomistic Philosophy, 
and have found it to be an excellent rendition in English of the 
original work: not only is the doctrine of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, as presented in the Latin work, most faithfully safe- 
guarded, but it is couched in language that is both precise and 
idiomatic. 


We welcome this opportunity to give public expression 
to our sentiments of profound gratitude to Rev. Dr. O’Hanley 
for his generous cooperation, and to congratulate him on 
having carried to successful completion a very difficult assign- 
ment. 


HENRI GRENIER. 


Feast of The Conversion of St. Paul, 1948. 


TRANSLATOR’S FOREWORD 


« Domestic and civil society even, which, as we all see, 
is exposed to great danger from the plague of perverse opin- 
ions,» writes Pope Leo XIII, « would certainly enjoy a far 
more peaceful and secure existence if a more wholesome doctrine 
were taught in the academies and schools — one more in 
conformity with the teaching of the Church, such as is contained 
in the works of Thomas Aquinas. For the teachings of Thomas 
on the true meaning of liberty, which at this time is running 
into license, on the divine origin of all authority, on laws and 
their force, on the paternal and just rule of princes, on obedience 
to the higher powers, on mutual charity one towards another 
—on all these and kindred subjects, have very great and 
invincible force to overturn those principles of the new order 
which are well known to be dangerous to the peaceful order 
of things and to public safety » (1). This momentous papal 
admonition 1s certainly as timely in 1948 as it was when it was 
promulgated to the world of almost seventy years ago; and it 
is, we are convinced, the only apology — if indeed an apology 
be necessary, — that need be offered for the appearance of an 
English edition of Rev. Dr. Henri Grenier’s Cursus Philosophiae, 
a work which « breathes the spirit of St. Thomas on nearly 
every page » (?). 


Some few revered and well-intentioned teachers, lau/atores 
temporis acti, may object that the study of the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas from an English manual is a dangerous 
innovation, an unwarranted break with scholastic tradition, 
an imprudent abandonment of the cultural advantages of the 
Latin tongue, an almost treasonable desertion of the works of 
the Angelic Doctor, with the original Latin text of which the 
student should become thoroughly familiar. These objections, 
though not entirely unfounded, fail to take into account the 
lamentable fact that, unless the teachings of St. Thomas are 
made available in the vernacular, they will remain accessible 
only to the few. 


(1) Encyclical Letter Aeterni Patris, 4 August, 1879. 
(2) Cf. The Thomist, July, 1946, p. 466. 
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The study of Thomistic philosophy is not the exclusive 
right of the Latinist; but, in the case of the English-speaking 
peoples of Canada and the U.S.A., it is too often his peculiar 
privilege, simply because the number of important philosoph- 
ical works, especially of manuals, in English is meagre indeed. 
Moreover, in recent years the study of Latin has been so 
falling into desuetude, even in many Catholic schools, that 
the standard Latin manuals of philosophy have already become 
closed books to far too many of our undergraduate students. 
Therefore, unless textbooks in English ad Angelict Doctorvs 
rattonem, doctrinam et principia (*) are made available, many 
students requiring credits in philosophy will be exposed per- 
force to the subversive doctrines of pseudo-philosophies, or, 
at best, will have access only to courses that consist in little 
more than a cursory survey, certainly not an analytical study, 
of the historical development of philosophical thought. « We 
exhort you,» writes Leo XIII, «... to restore the golden 
wisdom of St. Thomas, and to spread it far and wide for the 
defence and beauty of the Catholic faith, for the good of 
society, and for the advantage of all the sciences .... But, 
lest the false for the true, or the corrupt for the pure, be drunk 
in, be ye careful that the doctrine of St. Thomas be drawn 
from his own fountains, or at least from those rivulets which, 
derived from the very fount, have thus far flowed, according 
to the established agreement of learned men, pure and clear; 
be careful to guard the minds of youth from those which are 
said to flow thence, but in reality are gathered from strange 
and unwholesome streams » (*). Dr. Grenier is ever mindful, 
and heedful too, of this Leonine warning, for he informs us in 
the Preface to his French work, Cours de Philosophie, that his 
manual draws its inspiration from sources that are pure: 
Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, and the great scholastic com- 
mentators, Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, and Francis a Sil- 
vestris of Ferrara (Ferrariensis) (©). We readily understand, 
then, why Rev. Ignatius McGuiness, O.P., in his review of 
Cursus Philosophiae, declares: « Abbé Grenier, while he follows 


(3) Cf. Cod. Iur. Can., c. 1366 (2). 
(4) Aeterna Patris. 
(5) Avertissement Au Lecteur, p. xii. 
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the major divisions of philosophy now canonized by usage, 
includes and arranges matter according to a plan which, 
however fresh and novel it may appear, has the sanction of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas .... The mind and teaching of 
St. Thomas are faithfully adhered to, and, wherever possible, 
any of the Twenty-Four Theses pertinent to the discussion 
is quoted. The whole course then has a strongly theological 
slant, and attempts to present not merely a philosophical 
background to seminarians, but an ambitious and Catholic 
outlook on life to college students in general » (*°). The same 
reviewer, referring to the English edition in preparation, 
avers: « when it appears, unless too badly marred by the 
errors that beset books in English... and by the involved 
Latinisms that obscure vernacular philosophy, it is to be recom- 
mended to those schools in this country that sincerely desire to 
comply with Church legislation on following St. Thomas — a 
desire too frequently hampered by a lack of English manuals 
other than those whose Thomism is merely nominal or complete- 
ly and deliberately absent » (’). 


The Cursus is not an exhaustive work, ncr was it intended 
to be such: it was written primarily for undergraduate students. 
Indeed, an exhaustive work in Thomistic philosophy for under- 
graduates, whose time is crowded with many other subjects 
and often with too many campus activities, would defeat its 
own end. The Horatian admonition in regard to poetry, we 
maintain, is applicable in its entirety to any textbook, and 
especially to a manual of philosophy: 


Quidquid praecipies, esto brevis, ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles teneantque fideles. 


Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat (°). 


Thomistic Philosophy, the authorized English translation 
of Dr. Grenier’s Cursus Philosophiae, is making its debut in 


(6) The Thomist, July, 1946, pp. 465-466. 
(7) Ibid. The italics are mine. 
(8) Ars Poetica, II. 335-338. 
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an age which bas shown a renewed and often an enthusiastic 
interest in the philosophical teachings of the Angel of the 
Schools. Perhaps we have good reason to believe that a new 
Thomistic day is already dawning, for Jacques Maritain, 
French philosopher of world-wide renown, seems to suggest 
that this age will witness a rebirth of Thomism: he foresees 
a new age of Christian culture, the « rehabilitation of the 
creature in God, ... an age of theocentric humanism,» an age 
guided by the sure teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas (°). 


If Thomistic Philosophy can make even the smallest 
contribution to this «second spring » of Christian thinking, 
to the realization of the « reconstruction of our cultural and 
temporal forms of life, forms which have been built up in an 
atmosphere of dualism and anthropocentric rationalism » (?°), 
the translator will have the consolation of having labored 


pro virilt parte in the cause of Christian civilization, ad instau- 
randum omnia in Christo. 


The translator makes grateful and fraternal acknowledg- 
ment to Rev. Dr. Grenier for having accorded him the privilege 
and high honor of having had a small part in the production 
of Thomistic Philosophy, for many helpful suggestions, and for 
permission to use his Cours de Philosophie as an aid and guide 
in the preparation of the present work. 


J.P. E. O’Han.eEy. 


(9) Cf. True Humanism, London, Geoffrey Bles: The Centenary Press, 
1938, pp. 64-70. 
(10) Tbid., p. 64. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


NOTION AND ORIGIN OF PHILOSOPHY 


1. Nominal definition of Philosophy. — Philosophy, 
according to its nominal definition, is the love of wisdom. 


Wisdom has various meanings. 


Sometimes wisdom is used as equivalent to virtue. Thus 
a man of wisdom signifies a good man. 


Somecumes it is used as the name of that gift of the Holy 
Spirit by which we judge, in virtue of a certain innate endow- 
ment, of divine things and find delight in them. 


Sometimes it signifies exceptional skill in an art. Thus 
we speak of a wise architect, i.e., an architect who has great 
skill in his art. 


It is used also to denote a sublime knowledge or science 
of things. 


Philosophy is the love of wisdom, in as much as wisdom 
means a sublime knowledge or science of things. 


From this nominal definition, we can now deduce the 
following conclusion: 

Philosophy is a science which is sought primarily for its 
own sake, and not because of its utility in life. Indeed, the 
philosopher is a lover of wisdom or science. One who truly 
loves science seeks it for its own sake, not because of some- 
thing else. 


2. The study of philosophy is not futile. - Since 
philosophy is sought primarily for its own sake and not because 
of its utility in life, some may suppose that the study of this 
science is futile. But such a study is not futile, for it satisfies 
a desire of our human nature. Man by his very nature desires 
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science for its own sake. Three reasons and a sign (') may be 
given in evidence of this natural desire, a desire indeed which 
may be said to be the first psychological source of philosophy. 


a) First reason. — All things naturally seek their own 
perfection. But the perfection of the intellect is knowledge 
or science. For the intellect of itself is a.blank, and receives 
its perfection in science or knowledge. Hence every being 
endowed with an intellect, e.g., man, has a natural desire for 
science. 


b) Second reason. — Everything is naturally inclined to its 
own proper operation; v. g., a hot body to heat, a heavy 
body to fall downwards. But the proper operation of man as 
man is the operation of his intellect; and in this he differs from 
all other beings. Hence man naturally desires the operation 
of his intellect, and consequently he is naturally inclined 
to knowledge. 


c) Third reason. — Everything naturally desires to be 
united to its principle, for in this does its perfection consist. 
But man is united to his principle only through his intellect: 
man attains God, Who is the principle of the human intellect, 
only through knowledge. Hence it follows that man is natu- 
rally inclined to knowledge or science. 


d) Sign. — The senses serve two purposes: knowledge of 
things and utility in life. But we love our senses not only 
because of their utility in life, but also for their own sakes, 
in as much as they are capable of knowledge. This is evident 
from the fact of our very great love for the sense of sight, 
which is of great service to us in obtaining knowledge: we love 
it when it is of service to us, and also when we have no need 
of its service. Likewise, we love the intellect not only because 
it is useful to us in life, but also because it enables us to have 
knowledge of things. In other words, man is naturally inclined 
to seek knowledge for its own sake. 


«= Question. — Since all men desire knowledge for its own 
suke, why is it that all men are not interested in the study of 
science, and especially of philosophy ? 


(1) In Metaph., |. I, 1. 1, nn. 2-5 (Cathala), 
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Answer. — A man can desire an end, and yet fail to pursue 
it, either on account of the difficulty of attaining it, or because 
of his many occupations. Likewise, though all men are 
naturally inclined to science, yet, because of pleasure, the 
necessities of life, or even laziness, they do not devote them- 
selves to the study of it. 


3. Brute knowledge and human knowledge. — For a 
more accurate knowledge of the notion of philosophy, which 
is a human science, we must compare brute knowledge with 
human knowledge. 


All animals have senses; but not all animals have all the 
senses; only perfect animals are so endowed. 


Some animals, as the oyster, have no memory. 


Other animals have the sense of memory, and therefore 
can possess some degree of prudence. For prudence, from a 
remembrance of the past, makes provision for the future. 


The judgment of prudence in these animals is not based, 
as in man, on the deliberation of reason, but rather on a natural 
instinct by which they naturally feel that what is beneficial 
should be sought and what is injurious should be avoided. 
Thus a lamb naturally follows its mother, but flees from a wolf. 


Other animals not only have memory, but can acquire a 
certain learning from habituation; v.g., the horse, the dog. 
These are perfect animals. 


But man not only has memory and can be taught, but he 
can experiment; even perfect animals can, only to a very small 
degree, participate in this power. They are said to enjoy a 
participation of it, in as much as they become accustomed, 
from numerous experiences they remember and from habitude, 
to seek or avoid something. 


But man experiments in as much as he judges of singular 
things by his reason. 


Over and above experiment, man possesses the art or 
science of discovering by reason the universal, that may be 
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predicated of all things that are similar: v.g., when we learn 
that Peter is a man. 


Art or science is a perfection proper to man that is in no 
way participated by other animals. Hence we may state 
now that philosophy, because it is a science, deals with uni- 
versals. 


4. Comparison between experiment and art. Hu- 
man experiment results from the remembrance of many things; 
and human art or science is the result of many experiments. 
And, because experiment enables a person to function with 
accuracy and ease, experiment would seem to be similar to art 
or science, which also enables him to do so. However, art goes 
farther than experiment: experiment deals with singulars, 
whereas art is concerned with universals. Example: if I 
know that a certain medicine has been beneficial to Plato, 
Socrates, and others suffering from the same malady, my 
knowledge belongs to the realm of experiment; but if I know 
that a medicine is universally beneficial to men suffering from 
a particular disease, my knowledge belongs to the realm of art. 


Hence we may compare art and experiment as regards 
operation and as regards knowledge ('). 


1) As regards operation. — Experiment is concerned with 
singulars, whereas art extends to universals. But, since 
actions or operations are concerned with singulars, the differ- 
ence between art and experiment that arises from universals 
and singulars ceases to exist in the case of operation. For 
even though art extends to universals, like experiment, it deals 
with singulars. Hence art and experiment do not differ in 
their mode of operation. Nevertheless, they differ in the 
efficacy of their operation: men who experiment make more 
progress in their operation than they who without experiment 
depend solely on art. 


2) As regards knowledge. — Although experiment enjoys a 
preeminence over art as regards the efficacy of operation, vet 
art or science Is preeminent as regards knowledge. 


(1) In Metaph., 1. I, 1. 1, nn. 20-30 (Cathala). 
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This is proved from an example, from a sign, and from 
the nature of the senses. 


a) From an example.—~ Let us consider operations in 
reference to a ship. There are the manual operations of the 
workmen who prepare the timbers for the construction of the 
ship; there are the operations of the shipbuilder who constructs 
a particular design of ship; and there are the operations of the 
captain who sails the ship when built. 


The art of the captain is nobler than that of the ship- 
builder, because the latter is subordinate to the former. Sim- 
larly, the art of the shipbuilder is nobler than the manual 
experiment of the workmen, because they prepare the timbers 
for a particular type of ship. But the captain is distinguished 
from the builder in as much as the former knows why the ship 
must be a special type; for the ship must be a special type 
in order that it may serve the purpose for which it is.intend- 
ed. = Similarly. the builder is distinguished from the carpen- 
ters, because the former knows why the timbers should be 
joined in such and such a way; and of this the carpenters 
who prepare the timbers have no knowledge. 


Hence art is distinguished from experiment: artis know]- 
edge through causes: experiment does not know causes. Art 
is nobler to the degree of its greater knowledge of causes. 


b) From a sign. — Ability to teach is a sign of knowledge. 
Moreover, persons who have art can teach with certitude, 
since they know the causes from which they are able to demon- 
strate. But persons who have only experiment cannot teach 
with certitude; and the knowledge they impart to others is 
merely their opinion. Hence it follows that art enjoys a 
preeminence over experiment as regards knowledge, because 
art is knowledge that is more certain than experiment. 


c) From the nature of the senses. - - Knowledge of singulars 
belongs more properly to the senses than to any other faculty, 
because all knowledge of singulars begins with the senses. 
Yet no one would say that the knowledge of the senses 1s 
wisdom, because the senses have no knowledge of causes. 
Example: the sense of touch knows that fire is hot, but it does 
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not know the cause of fire’s property of heat. But persons 
who experiment have knowledge of singulars, but no knowledge 
of causes; persons who have art have knowledge of causes. 
Hence experiment has no right to be called wisdom; but art 
approximates wisdom. 

In the light of the foregoing observations, we may now 
state that philosophy, which is wisdom, is concerned with 
universals, and that it is certain knowledge through causes. 


5. Speculative science and practical science. <A 
speculative science is one whose object is knowledge itself, 
that is to say, one whose end is the knowledge of truth. 


A practical science is one whose object is utility, that 1s 
to say, one whose end is not the contemplation of truth, but 
rather some work; v.g., mechanical arts. 


A speculative science is wisdom to a greater degree than 
is a practical science. The discoverer of an art is considered 
to be a man of wisdom because he has better judgment and 
better discernment of causes than other men, not because 
of the utility of his discovery. Hence those sciences belong 
to the realm of wisdom which have been discovered on account 
of knowledge itself, as the speculative sciences: not, however. 
those whose object is some utility. 


Philosophy, which is the same as love of wisdom, must be 
speculative; nevertheless, one part ‘of philosophy (Moral 
Philosophy) is practical. 


6. Art, science, and wisdom. - We have been using 
the terms art, science, and wisdom almost indifferently. But 
art, science, and wisdom are distinct from one another. 


Art directs operations which pass into exterior matter; 
v.g., building, sawing, etc. 


Science has a broad meaning and a proper meaning. 
Science, in its broad meaning, is any certain knowledge. 


Science, in its proper signification, is certain knowledge 
derived as a conclusion from certain principles. 
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Wisdom is the study of things through their first causes. 


Philosophy is not art, but is both science and wisdom, 
as we shall see later. 


7. Historical origin of philosophy. — Men, moved by 
natural inclination, first began to philosophize because of their 
curiosity concerning causes. In considering things that 
happen in the world, they sought enlightenment regarding 
them by inquiring into their causes. 


At first. men wondered about uncertain things which were 
quite visible. Later, they proceeded little by little from their 
knowledge of manifest things to an inquiry into hidden things. 
Thus they began to inquire about the mocn, its eclipses and 
change of shape, about the sun, the stars and their orderly 
arrangement, and finally about the orderly arrangement of 
the whole universe. 


Thus the first philosophers among the Greeks, called 
Ionians, were especially concerned with the question, « From 
what material is the world made?» Thales (beginning of 
6th century, B.C.) thought that the first principle or element 
from which all things are made is water; Anaximenes (528 B.C.) 
and Diogenes contended that it is air; and Heraclitus (578- 
480 B.C.) held that it is fire; Empedocles (5th century B.C.) 
maintained that there are four elements, namely, fire, air, 
earth, and water; Anaximander (about middle 6th century 
B.C.) asserted that the first principle of all things is something 
infinite and unlimited; Anaxagoras (42% B.C.) maintained 
that all things are made from infinite principles. 


This first problem easily led to another: « What agency 
effects the generation or changes which take place in the 
world?» For the wood which becomes a statue is made a 
statue by another, not by itself. Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
surnamed the Obscure, (end of 6th century, B.C.) taught that 
all things are in constant flux, or that all things in their very 
nature are becoming. 


The Eleatic School, on the contrary, affirmed that changes 
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are only apparent. The chief representatives of the school 
are Xenophanes (497 B.C.), Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus. 


Other philosophers attempted, in an obscure way, to find 
out by what agency change takes place They claimed there 
were several elements, and to one of them, v.g., fire, they 
attributed activity; and to the others passivity. 

To many this solution appeared insufficient; and, in an 
effort to find the true solution, they sought to discover whence 
came the good and the order found in things. Since no one 
supposed that good and order came from fire or from chance, 
Anaxagoras maintained that all things have their origin in an 
intelligence (Deus ex machina). 

According to Hesiod and Parmenides, all things have their 
origin in love. Empedocles, seeing that evil also exists in the 
world, added a second principle, the principle of hatred. 
Good, in his opinion, comes from love, and evil from hatred. 


8. Later historical evolution of philosophy.- 1° Soc- 
rates. Socrates (469-399 B.C.), unlike the Sophists, placed 
special stress on the importance of the right formation of 
concepts and definitions. Hence he proposed another problem: 
« What is a thing? » Moreover. he showed that the object of 
science is something fixed, determinate, and universal. 

2° Plato (427-348 B.C.), a pupil of Socrates, adopted the 
teaching of Heraclitus, according to whom everything is in 
the state of becoming. Hence he had to sulve the momentous 
problem: if everything is in constant flux, how ean science 
arrive at anything fixed and universal? He claimed that 
there are two real worlds: a world of sensible things that are 
in constant flux, and a world of ideas which are fixed and 
determinate; and that singular sensible things are formed by 
their participation of the latter. Thus above all men there 
exists the Idea-of-man; and all men are merely participations 
of this Idea. The same is to be said of the horse, the good, 
the beautiful, and all other things. 

The human intellect, before its union with the body, 
contemplated these ideas; and now, in perceiving a sensible 
thing in this world of flux, it recalls the world of ideas. 
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3° Aristotle. Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), the Stagirite, a pupil 
of Plato, collected the teachings of his predecessors, and showed 
how they sought the existence of some cause: the earliest philoso- 
phers were concerned with material cause (from what matter ?); 
others, with efficient cause: Plato, withformal cause. Asaresult 
of his study of motion, he added a fourth cause, namely, final 
cause. For four causes enter into the making of a wooden statue, 
viz., wood, the material cause; the figure of a statue, the formal 
cause: a sculptor, the efficient cause; the end intended, the 
final cause: the agent does not produce a determinate effect 
unless he has something definite in mind during his work. 


Hence Aristotle defined philosophy as: «the knowledge 
of things through their causes.» Since a philosopher is a man 
of wisdom or a friend of wisdom, he showed how some knowl- 
edge is science and wisdom. Knowledge is science when it is 
through causes; and science is wisdom when it judges inferiors 
and classifies them in their proper order. In the order of 
sciences, a superior science has the role of wisdom in respect 
to an inferior science in as much as it passes judgment on the 
principles of the latter. 


Furthermore, a science that is knowledge through first 
and highest causes is wisdom in the strict sense. Today, this 
science is called Metaphysics; and it deals with being as being. 


Wisdom, in the strict sense, is judged by no superior 
science; it must pass judgment on and defend its own principles, 
which are the first principles of all human knowledge. There- 
fore wisdom, according to Aristotle, has to defend the value 
of all human knowledge against the teaching of Scepticism. 

Aristotle deserves the first place among the philosophers 
of all time, for it was he who first elaborated with great breadth 
and depth of mind the fundamental points of a philosophy 
that we call perennial. 


9. Distinction between philosophy and sacred the- 
ology. — When a doctrine of faith is diffused, it exercises an 
influence on philosophers, even on the faithless. 


In the first century, the truths of faith were spread by 
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preaching. But soon a more detailed and complete exposition 
of these truths became necessary, in order that the objections 
of infidels might be refuted. 


In the time of the ante-nicene Fathers, this work was done 
by the great Apologists, as St. Justin Martyr, St. Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, St. Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, who showed 
the points of agreement between Greek philosophy, especially 
Platonic, and the doctrines of Christ; and they attempted to 
refute the errors of the infidels. 


A similar work was done by the great Greek Fathers, 
Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria. These men were 
theologians; but, in the defense of the truths of Christianity, 
they gladly made use of the different systems of philosophy, 
especially Neo-Platonism, whose doctrines they corrected. 


St. Augustine (354-430) far surpassed all the other Fathers 
in breadth and depth of learning. Yet, in dealing with phil- 
osophical questions, he never went outside the realm of faith. 
Hence he does not seem to establish sufficient distinction 
between philosophy and sacred theology. 


The thirteenth century was the Golden Age of Christian 
philosophy. There were many causes for this: 


1) The introduction of the works of the early philosophers, 
and especially of Plato and Aristotle, in Latin translations. 


2) The rise of the universities, of which the University of 
Paris was the most important. 


3) The Mendicant Orders. They were founded shortly 
before this time, and had many men of great genius. 


4) The introduction of the Arabian commentaries on 
Aristotle: the commentaries of Alfarabi (10th century) and 
Avicenna (Ibn Sina, 980-1036), who interpreted Aristotle in 
Neo-Platonic fashion; Averroes (Ibn Rosch, 1126-1198), the 
Commentator, who, in establishing the relation between faith 
and reason, made a distinction between a literal sense and an 
allegorical sense in the Koran; he supposed that the literal 
sense, the only sense used by philosophers, leads to truth; and 
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that the allegorical sense of theologians does not of itself lead 
to truth. 


Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) and William of Auvergne 
(d. 1249) were already beginning to propound certain theses 
according to the mind of Aristotle. 


St. Bonaventure (1221-1275) strongly inveighed against 
certain teachings of Aristotle, and was rather a follower of 
Augustine. 


St. Albert the Great (1193-1280) wrote commentaries on 
almost all the works of Aristotle, and tried to reconcile the 
philosophy of the Stagirite with the teachings of Christianity. 


But already, especially in the University of Paris, certain 
masters, under the leadership of Siger of Brabant (d. 1282), 
were willing to adopt all the teachings of Aristotle without 
exception; and, indeed, they interpreted them in their Neo- 
Platonic form, as the Arabian commentators, especially 
Averroes, had done. It was for this reason that their teaching 
was called Latin Averroism. 


The principal point of Latin Averroism was its theory of 
twofold truth, by which Siger attempted to safeguard the 
teachings of faith. According to this theory, what is true in 
philosophy may be false in theology, and vice versa. Such a 
theory of faith and Christain teaching was very dangerous. 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1275), the Angelic Doctor and a 
pupil of St. Albert the Great, pointed out the best way of 
reconciling philosophy with faith. He taught that there are 
two modes of truth (‘) in matters that we acknowledge as 
pertaining to God; there are some things true of God that 
surpass the power of human reason, as the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity; there are other truths that are entirely within 
the scope and power of natural reason, as the existence of God, 
the unity of God, and others: these truths philosophers can 
demonstrate by the light of natural reason. 


Moreover, divine truths that can be known by reason are 
proposed to our belief because of God’s goodness towards us: 


(1) Contra Gentes, \. I, c. 3. 
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He wills that it be made easily possible for all men to come 
without doubt or error to a knowledge of God (’). 


There is complete harmony between the truths of Christian 
faith and the truths of reason: the former are firmly held from 
the light of divine revelation; the latter become evident from 
the light of natural reason (?). Hence theology, which is 
based on principles of faith, is knowledge acquired under the 
light of divine revelation; and philosophy is the knowledge of 
things through their causes, acquired under the light of natural 
reason. 


Guided by these principles, St. Thomas in his philosophy 
followed the teaching of Aristotle, the excellence of which he 
clearly perceived; but he corrected whatever he discovered in 
it as opposed to reason or faith. The philosophy of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas has received the highest commendation from 
the Church (*). Therefore our exposition of philosophy in 
this work is based on the teaching of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


10. Principal works of St. Thomas. — The principal 
works of St. Thomas, in which his philosophy is contained, are 
the following: 


Summa Theologica. — Prima pars (Viterbo, 1266-1268). 
Prima-secundae (Paris, 1269-1270). 
Secunda-secundae (Paris, 1271- 
1272). 
Tertia pars (Naples, 1272-1273) and 
supplementum. 


Each part is divided into questions, and each question 
into articles. The development of an article is usually as fol- 
lows: three objections against the doctrine to be demonstrat- 
ed, the body of the article, and answers to the objections. 
It is cited thus: I, q. 16, art. 2, c.; i.e., first part of the Summa 
Theologica, question 16, article 2, in the body of the article. 

(1) loaiiey 4, 

(2) Ibid., c. 7. 


(3) S. Studiorum Congregatio 24 theses, quae doctrinae philosophicae 
s. Thomae partes fundamentales enuntiant, proposutt. 
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Again, I-IT, q. 100, a. I, ad 2; ie., first part of the second part 
of the Summa Theologica, question 100, in the answer to the 
second objection. 


Summa Contra Gentiles (Paris and Anagni, 1258-1260). 
It is divided into four books; and each book is divided into 
chapters. Citations from it are made as follows: I Cg. 20, 
or Contra Gent. 1]. I, c. 20, that is, Summa Contra Gentiles, 
book I, chapter 20. 


Quaestiones Disputatae. 
De Veritate (Paris, 1256-1259). 
De Potentia (Italy, 1259-1263, or later). 
De Malo (Italy, 1263-1263, or later in Paris). 
De Spiritualibus Creaturis (Paris, 1269, or earlier in 


Italy). 
De Anima (Paris, 1269-1270, or earlier in Italy). 
Commentaria. —-In IV libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi 


(Paris, 1254-1256). 


A book is divided into distinctions, a distinction into 
questions, a question into articles, an article into little ques- 
tions, and the solutions follow. 


Citation is made in this way: I, dist. 8, q. 2, art. I, sol. I, 
ad 2:i.e., Commentarii in Sententiae Petri Lombardi, book 1, 
distinction 8, question 2, article I, little question I, solution I, 
answer to the second little question. 


In opera Aristotelis: 

In libros Perihermeneias (Paris, 1269-1270). 

In libros Posteriorum Analyticorum (Italy and later 
Paris, 1268). 

In VIII libros Physicorum (Italy, 1265 or 1268). 

In III libros De Anima (Italy and later Paris, 1266). 

In XII libros Metaphysicorum (Italy and later Paris, 
1265). 

In X libros Ethicorum ad Nicomachum (Italy and later 
Paris, 1265). 


Super Boethium. — De Hebdomadibus (1257-1258). 
De Trinitate (1257-1258). 
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The Commentaries on Aristotle are divided into readings. 
They are cited in this manner: In Phys, |. VI, 1.2, that is, 
Commentarium in Physicam Aristotelis, book 6, reading 2. 


Opuscula. — De Ente et Essentia (Paris, 1256). 
De Unitate Intellectus (Paris, 1270). 


Compendium Theologiae (Paris and Naples, 
1271-1273). 


11. Definition of Philosophy. — We know from what 
has been already said that philosophers inquire into the causes 
of things. Moreover, we know that philosophers wish to know 
the first causes of things, because philosophy means the love 
of wisdom; and we know too that philosophy and sacred 
theology are distinct from each other. 


Hence philosophy may be defined as follows: the science 
of things through their first causes under the light of natural 
reason. 


a) Science, i.e., certain knowledge through causes. 


_ As a science, philosophy is distinguished from art, which 
directs transitive operation into exterior matter. 


As certain knowledge, philosophy is distinguished from 
modern Mathematics, which does not proceed from certain prin- 
ciples, but from principles which are accepted as postulates. 
Similarly, as certain knowledge, philosophy is distinguished 
from Physics, which is only probable knowledge. 


b) Of things, i.e., of all beings, as inorganic beings, plants, 
irrational animals, men, and God Himself. 


c) Through their first causes, i.e., ultimate causes. Phi- 
losophy inquires also into the proximate causes of things, but 
always tends to a knowledge of their first causes. 


First causes are first or ultimate in a particular order, 
v.g., in the order of sensible things; or they are absolutely 
first; v.g., God. 


Philosophy is concerned with first causes in a particular 
order, and also with the absolutely first cause. 
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d) Under the light of natural reason: philosophy is thus 
distinguished from sacred theology, which is a science under 
the light of divine revelation. 


12. Division of Philosophy. - 1° Philosophy is first 
divided into speculative philosophy and practical philosophy. 


Speculative philosophy is philosophy which considers beings 
for the sole purpose of acquiring knowledge of them. 


Practical or Moral philosophy is philosophy which considers 
how man naturally ought to act to attain his ultimate end. 


2° Speculative philosophy is divided into Rational Phi- 
losophy or Logic, and Real Philosophy. 


Rational Philosophy or Logic is a science which considers 
that being of reason which is the order of concepts and prop- 
ositions. 


Real speculative philosophy is a science which considers 
real beings, i.e., all beings which have their own nature; v.g., 
man, God. 


3° Real Speculative Philosophy is divided into two sciences: 
Philosophy of Nature, which considers mobile being endowed 
with physical motion, i.e., spatio-temporal being; and Meta- 
physics, which considers being as being. 


4° Practical or Moral Philosophy is divided into three 
sciences: Monastics or Individual Moral, which considers the 
operations of man acting voluntarily in view of his end; Eco- 
nomics or Domestic Moral, which considers the operations of 
domestic society, 1.e., of the family; Politics, which considers 
the operations of civil society. 

The following is an outline of the division of philosophy: 

Rational: Logic (I) 


Speculative 4 Real { Philosophy of Nature (IT) 
Metaphysics (IIJ) 


\ 


PHILOSOPHY 


Moral Economics (V) 


Practical or | Monastics or Ethics (IV) 
Politics (VI) 


RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


OR 


LOGIC 


INTRODUCTION 


13. Nominal definition of Logic. — Irrational animals 
are moved to their acts by a determinate instinct of their nature; 
man is directed in his acts by the judgment of reason. But the 
judgment of reason is indeterminate as regards the things with 
which it deals. Therefore man has need of different arts in 
order that he perform his acts with order and ease. For an 
art is nothing other than a direction or rule which determines 
reason and by which reason directs man’s acts by determinate 
means to their proper end. 


But reason can direct not only the acts or operations of 
other faculties, but also its own operations. 


Hence, just as reason, in reasoning about manual arts, 
discovers the art of architecture or the art of carpentry by 
which man can exercise his acts with order and ease, so also, 
in reasoning about its own acts, it discovers the art by which 
man advances with order, ease, and correctness (') in the very 
act of reason. 


This art is called Logic. 


Hence Logic may be called the art of arts, because it 
directs us in our acts of reason, from which all arts derive. 


Logic is called rational science or science of reason not only 
because it proceeds in conformity with reason (this is common 
to alt arts), but because it is concerned with the acts or oper- 
ations of reason itself as its proper matter. 


14. The three operations of the intellect. — Logic 
deals with the acts or operations of the intellect. To distinguish 
between the operations of the intellect, we must observe that 
reason or the human intellect does not come all at once to a 
perfect knowledge of things, but proceeds little by little from 
a knowledge of known truths to a knowledge of unknown 
truths. The operation by which this transition is made is 


called reasoning. 


@ Te ponednal 1.3, 
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Example of reasoning: 


Every corporeal being is corruptible. 
But man is a corporeal being. 
Therefore man is corruptible. 


But reasoning presupposes another intellectual operation 
by which the intellect assents to the enunciations or prop- 
ositions on which the act of reasoning depends. This operation 
is called judgment. 

Judgment presupposes another intellectual operation by which 
the intellect knows what is expressed by the terms of a prop- 
osition; v.g., that the intellect assent to the proposition: every 
corporeal being is corruptible, it must first know what a corporeal 
being is and what a corruptible being 1s. This operation is called 
simple apprehension. 


Therefore there are three operations of the intellect: 
Simple apprehension, 
Judgment, 


Reasoning. 


These operations are so related to one another that the 
third presupposes the second, and the second presupposes 
the first. 


15. The operation of the intellect, its products, and 
the external signs of the products. — Just as in other arts 
a distinction must be made between operations and the results 
of these operations, so in Logic a distinction must be made 
between the operations of the intellect and the results of its 
operations. 


Example: In the building of a house, the vital operations 
of the builders are distinct from the product of their operations, 
the house. There could also be a sign to represent the house; 
v.g., a picture. 


Likewise, in the process by which the intellect inquires 
into and knows truth, a distinction must be made between the 
operations of the intellect, their products, and the material 
signs by which these products are externally manifested. 


The following table will serve to describe these distinctions: 
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Virat OPERATIONS Provvucts EXTERNAL SIGNS 
Simple apprehension Concepts Oral and written 
terms 
Judgment Mental proposition Oral and written 
or enunciation propositions 
Reasoning Mental argumentation | Oral and written 


argumentations 


16. Real definition of Logic. — Logic may be defined: 
the art which directs the very acts of reason and enables man to 


advance with order, ease, and correctness in the act of reason 
itself. 


a) Art: a rule of reason by which some of man’s acts are 
directed. 


b) Directs the very acts of reason: just as the art of architec- 
ture directs man’s acts in the building of a house, so Logic is 
the art which directs the very acts of reason, which constitute 
the matter with which Logic deals. 


The acts of reason which Logic directs are reasoning, 
judgment, and simple apprehension as related to reasoning. 


However. Logic does not direct the acts of reason by 
direct contact with them, but rather by arranging the products 
of reason, 1.e., concepts, propositions, and argumentations as 
representing known objects. in their proper order. 


c) Enables man to advance with order: By this art man 
properly and correctly resolves judgment and reasoning. 
In order toreason and to pass judgment, reason has recourse 
to resolution: it resolves judgment into its principles, and 
examines the proofs by which it is manifested. Thus reason 
avers that the human soul is immortal, because the human 
soul is a spiritual substance. Therefore the parts of Logic 
which show how to engender a certain judgment through reason- 
ing are called Analytics by Aristotle. 
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17. Division of Logic.-— In every art, there are two 
things which must be given special consideration, namely, the 
material or matter of which it treats, and the form given to 
this matter; v.g., in the construction of a house, wood and 
stone constitute the material; and the assembling of them into 
a definite structure constitutes the form. 


Likewise, in the art of Logic, we must distinguish between 
its matter and form. 


Things or objects of which we wish to have accurate 
knowledge, 1.e., things signified by concepts and propositions, 
are the matter of Logic. 


Its form consists in that disposition of known objects that 
must obtain in order that true knowledge be attained. 


Thus in reasoning, which is the principal consideration of 
Logic, we distinguish between the form, or disposition of 
concepts and propositions in virtue of which reasoning is said 
to be correct or incorrect, and the matter, or the things expressed 
by the concepts and propositions, in virtue of which the con- 
clusion of the act of reasoning is true or false. 


This may be illustrated by the following syllogism: 


Man is a donkey. 
But Peter is a man. 
Therefore Peter is a donkey. 


This syllogism is correct as regards its form, because the 
concepts and propositions are duly related. 


But its conclusion is not true, because the syllogism is 
defective in its matter. It is not true that man is a donkey. 


Logic considers both the form and the matter of concepts 
and propositions. It 1s therefore divided into: 

a) Formal Logic; 

b) Material Logic. 

Formal Logic is defined: the part of Logic which teaches 


what must be the disposition of concepts and propositions required 
for correct reasoning. 
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Material Logic is defined: the part of Logic which teaches 
what the content and mode of expression of concepts and prop- 
ositions must be, in order that the conclusion of reasoning be true. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 
1. What is art? 
2. With what matter does Logic deal ? 


3. Is Logic necessary ? Why is it called the art ef arts and rational 
science ? 


4. Name the operations of the intellect. 


5. Explain the statement: in reasoning and judgment, reason has re~ 
course to resolution. 


FIRST PART OF LOGIC 


FORMAL LOGIC 


Prologue. — Formal Logic sets forth the rules governing 
the disposition of concepts in reasoning. Since reasoning 
presupposes judgment and simple apprehension, Formal Logic 
is divided into three books: 


Book I: Simple terms, or what pertains to simple 
apprehension. 


Book II: Discourse and Propositions, or what pertains 
to judgment. 


Book III: Syllogism, or what pertains to reasoning. 


BOOK I 


THE ONLY CHAPTER 


SIMPLE TERMS 


Prologue. — The first book of Logic deals with the 
things that pertain to simple apprehension. Simple appre- 
hension produces concepts. Formal logic deals with concepts 
in as much as they are terms. 


Hence we shall first discuss briefly simple apprehension 
and the concept. Then we shall set forth the notion and 
division of the term. Finally, we shall consider the noun and 
verb, which are the principal divisions of the term. 


Hence there will be four articles in this chapter. 


Notion of simple apprehension 
Notion of the concept 
Simple apprehension ) The concept and the phantasm 
and the concept Different names of the concept 
Notes of the concept 
| Comprehension and extension of the concept 


Three ways of considering the concept 
Notion of the term j Definition of the enunciative term 
Definition of the sign 
| Division of the sign 


First division 

Division of the term } Second division 

Third division 
| Fourth division 


The verb 


{ The noun 
Noun and verb 


ARTICLE I 


SIMPLE APPREHENSION AND THE CONCEPT 


18. Notion of simple apprehension. — Simple appre- 
hension is defined: the operation by which the intellect perceives 
a quiddity without affirming or denying anything about tt. 

In this definition two things should be noted: 

a) Quiddity signifies anything that can be perceived by 
the intellect of a thing, and it manifests what the thing is; 
v.g. man, white, learned man. 


b) In as much as nothing is affirmed or denied in simple 
apprehension, simple apprehension is distinct from judgment. 


19. Notion of the concept. — The concept is defined: 
the representation which the intellect expresses in itself, and in 
which we perceive a thing. 


A distinction is to be made between formal concept 
(subjective, mental, or proper concept) and objective concept 
(analogical concept). 


A formal concept is the image or representation of a thing 
as it informs the intellect and by means of which we have 
knowledge of the thing represented. 


An objective concept is what the intellect perceives of a 
thing in its formal concept, or it is the thing as presented to the 
intellect by means of the formal concept ('). 


20. The concept and the phantasm. — We must 
carefully distinguish between the concept and the phantasm. 


(1) On peut dire que l’intelligence atteint la chose tant par le concept 


mental que par le concept objectil. Mais elle atteint la chose par le concept 
mental, comme nous saisissons un animal « par nos mains »; elle atteint la 
chose par le concept objectif, mais comme nous saisissons un animal « par 


ses pattes ». — Marrratn, Petite Logique, p. 29, note 6, 8e édit. 
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The phantasm is defined: the representation of a thing produced 
by an internal sense in itself (v.g., in the imagination), in which 
the internal sense has knowledge of the thing. 


Hence a) a phantasm is in one of the senses, whereas a 
concept is in the intellect; a phantasm always represents a 
material thing, whereas a concept can also represent a spiritual 
thing; v.g., God, an angel; b) a phantasm always represents 
a singular thing, whereas a concept directly represents a 
universal; v.g., when I have a concept of man, man is a nature 
that can belong to many, v.g., to Peter, Paul, etc., and there- 
fore it is a universal. 


Neverthless, the phantasm and the concept are intimately 
associated in human knowledge, because the intellect indirectly 
attains a singular thing represented by a phantasm, in as much 
as it always perceives a universal abstracted from material 
things in a singular thing represented by a phantasm ('). 

Example: If we use the term man, we discover at once 
that we have two representations: an indeterminate represen- 
tation of man that is infinitely variable — a phantasm; and a 
concept of man representing what man is, and which, ever 
remaining the same, may be predicated of any man, v.g., 
of Peter, Paul. etc. 


21. Names of the concept. — A concept is called: An 
expressed species, because it is a representation — species means 
representation — which fs expressed by the intellect. 


A mental word, because a thing is presented to the mind 
by that representation, and the mind in a certain way speaks 
to itself. 


An idea, although among Scholastics an idea signifies a 
concept to the likeness or pattern of which an artificer produces 
an artifact. 

A mental term, because it is the ultimate element into 


which a proposition is resolved. In formal Logic, we deal 
with the concept considered as a term. 


(1) I, q. 85, a. 1, ad 5; q. 86, a. 1, ¢. 
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22. Notes of the concept. -- The notes of a concept are 
those elements by which an object is known and distinguished 
from all others; v.g., if man is conceived as a rational animal, 
then animality and rationality are the notes of the concept of 
man; if a man is conceived as an unfledged two-legged animal, 
in this case animal, two-legged, and unfledged are the notes of 
the concept of a man. 


23. Comprehension and extension of the concept. — 
The comprehension of a concept is the collection of notes which 
constitute the concept; v.g., Iman 1s an animal, a living being, a 
body, a substance, a being. The collection of all these notes 
constitutes the comprehension of the concept of man. 


The extension of a concept is defined: the collection of 
individuals and objects in general to which a universal concept 
belongs, or which a universal concept represents; v.g., man 
represents all individual beings that have human nature, i.e., 
Peter, Paul, James, ete. 


The relation between the comprehension and the extension 
of a concept is expressed in the following rule: as the compre- 
hension of a concept is greater, its extension is less, and vice versa; 
in other words, they are in inverse ratio to each other. Thus 
living being has a greater comprehension than body, because 
it adds the note of life to body; but its extension is less, because 
it extends only to living bodies, whereas body extends to both 
living and non-living beings. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. Explain the difference between formal concept and objective concept. 


2, What is the difference between the comprehension and the extension 
of a concept ? 


3. Has animal greater comprehension and extension than man? 
Explain. 


; 4. Classify the following concepts according to their extension: Catholic, 
Christian, Calvinist, Heretic. 


ARTICLE II 


NOTION OF THE TERM 


24. Three ways of considering the concept. — The 
concept can be considered in three ways: first, as it represents 
simple essences or quiddities; secondly, as concepts are parts of 
an enunciation; thirdly, as the order of a syllogism is constituted 
from concepts (’). 


The study of the concept as representing quiddities or 
simple essences belongs to Material Logic. 


The consideration of the concept as constituting the order 
of a syllogism belongs to the part of Formal Logic that deals 
with the syllogism. 

Here we shall consider the concept as it is a part of an 
enunciation or as an enunciative term. Man exists is an enun- 
ciation. This enunciation is a whole whose component parts 
are two concepts, viz., the concept of man and the concept of 
exists. Again, if we break up the enunciation, these two 
concepts remain as the ultimate elements into which the 
enunciation may be resolved. 

Therefore the first component parts of an enunciation are 
called its terms, because they are the ultimate terms into which 
uh enunciation can be resolved. 


25. Definition of the enunciative term. — The enun- 
ciative term js mental, oral, or written, as it is a component 
part of a mental, oral, or written proposition. 

The enunciative term, as it comprehends the mental, oral, 
and written term, is defined: the sign from which a simple 
proposition 13 made. 


(1) In Periherm., |. I, 1. 1, n. 5 (Leonina). 
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a) Sign: a concept or mental term is the sign of a thing; 
an oral term or a written term is immediately the sign of a 
concept, but principally the sign of a thing. 


b) From which a simple proposition is made: a simple 
proposition, as man is just, is distinguished from a compound 
or hypothetical proposition, as if man is just, he is pleasing to 
God. <A term is called a sign from which a simple proposition 
is made, to exclude a proposition itself or discourse, which can 
be a component part of a compound proposition, but is not the 
ultimate element into which a proposition can be resolved. 


An oral term is defined: an articulate sound which conven- 
tionally signifies that from whichasimple proposition or discourse 
is made. 


a) Sound: made with some imagination by the mouth of 
an animal. 


b) Articulate sound: thus are excluded inarticulate sounds 
that have no signification; e.g., coughing. 


c) Conventionally, 1.e., from arbitrary institution. Thus 
are excluded sounds that have a natural signification, as a 
groan. 


The oral term and the written term, in as much as they 
have a conventional signification, are distinguished from the 
mental term, which has a natural signification. 


d) That from which a simple proposition or discourse is 
made: as above. 


26. Definition of the sign.— Man knows by means of 
significant concepts, and speaks by means of significant sounds. 
Therefore all the instruments we use in knowing and speaking 
are signs. Hflenee, that a logician have accurate knowledge of 
his instruments, Le., terms and discourses, he must first know 
what a sign 1s. 


The sign is defined: that whieh represents something other than 
itself to a cognitive faculty. 


Since a sign makes known, represents, and signifies, we 
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must observe the difference in meaning between to make known, 
to represent, and to signify. 


To make known is predicated of everything that contributes 
to knowledge, and therefore it has a wider extension than to 
represent. For a cognitive power makes known, but does not 
represent. 


To represent is predicated of everything by which a thing 
is presented to a cognitive faculty. 


To signify is predicated of that which presents to the 
cognitive faculty something distinct from itself. Thus to 
represent has a wider extension than to signify, for a known 
object, which is not a sign, represents itself, not something 
other than itself, to the cognitive faculty. 


The sign represents by signifying, and therefore it is that 
which represents something other than itself. 


Therefore three things are considered in the sign: 1° the 
thing which signifies: the sign materially understood; 2° the 
thing which is distinct from the sign but known by means 
of it: the thing signified; 3° the power of signifying, or the 
nexus between the sign and the thing signified: the signification. 


27. Division of the sign. — The sign is divided both as 
regards its relation to the cognitive power and as regards its 
relation to the thing signified. 


1° As regards its relation to the cognitive power, it is 
divided into instrumental sign and formal sign. 


An instrumental sign is a sign which, from previous know- 
ledye of itself, represents something other than itself; v.g., a 
picture of Jupiter is an instrumental sign, because the picture 
does not represent Jupiter to the cognitive faculty before it is 
itself known. Similarly smoke does not represent fire to the 
cognitive faculty, unless the smoke itself is first known. A 
picture of Jupiter is a sign which is an image; smoke 1s a sign 
which is not an image. 


A formal sign is a sign which, without previous knowledge 
of itself, represents something other than itself. A concept is a 
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formal sign, for, when we conceive a thing, we know the thing 
before we know its concept. A formal sign is an image of a 
thing; but not every image of a thing is a formal sign. 


Concepts and phantasms are formal signs. All other 
signs are instrumental signs. 


2° As regards its relation to the thing signified, the sign 
is divided into natural sign, conventional sign, and consuetudinary 
sign 

A natural sign is one which of its very nature represents 
something, without being arbitrarily imposed by public authority 
or by custom. Hence a natural sign represents the same thing 
everywhere. Smoke is a natural sign of fire. A concept is a 
natural sign of a thing. 


A conventional sign is one which represents something in 
virtue of an arbitrary disposition of public authority. The term 
« man » is a conventional sign. 


A consuetudinary sign is one which represents something 
because of usage only, without being imposed by public authority. 
A tablecloth on a table is a consuetudinary sign that dinner 
is about to be served. 


Cf. JoanneM a Sancto THoma, Curs. Phil., t. 1, pp. 7-10 (Reiser) 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 
1. Is a concept sometimes considered as a syllogistic term and some- 
times as an enunciative term? Explain briefly. 
2. What is the general definition of oral term ? 
3. Explain whether or not a sign represents and makes known. 
4. Distinguish between an instrumental sign and a formal sign. 


5. Have mental terms and oral terms natural significations? Explain 
briefly. 


ARTICLE III 


DIVISION OF TERMS 


28. First division of terms. - 1° The term is first 
divided into mental term, oral term, and written term. 


A mental term is a concept from which a simple proposition 
is made. 


An oral term: already defined in n. 25. 


A written term is a conventional graphic sign signifying an 
oral term. 


2° The enunciative term may be divided essentially or 
specifically, according to the objects by which the concept is 
specified. But this division belongs to Material Logic. 


The enunciative term may be divided according to its 
different ways of signifying. This division belongs to Formal 
Logic. 

a) Under this aspect, the mental term is divided into 
intuitive concept and abstract concept. 


An intuitive concept is a concept by which the cagnitive 
faculty knows and attains a thing as physically present; v.g., 
the concept by which I know that Peter is physically present 
to me, 1.e., In my presence. 


An abstract concept is a concept of a thing thatis physically 
absent; v.g., the concept that I have of Cicero; the concept 
that I have of animal as a universal. 


b) The mental term is divided secondly into concept of the 
thing and the concept of the sign ('). 
A concept of the thing is a concept of the thing signified by 


(1) In Scholastie Latin, they are called conceptus ulfimatus and conceptus 
non ultimatus. ‘Translator’s note. 
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the term; v.g., the concept of that thing which is man and 
which is signified by the word « man ». 


A concept of the sign is a concept of the term itself as signi- 
fying; v.g., the concept of the term « man » as signifying. 


c) The mental term is divided thirdly into direct concept 
and reflex concept. 


A reflex concept is a concept by which we know that we know. 
A reflex concept is a concept of another concept, and so its 
object is an act of cognition, a concept, and whatever in the 
soul contributes to the concept, as a faculty, habits, and even 
the very nature of the soul. 


A direct concept is a concept by which we know an object 
outside our concept, without reflecting on our knowledge; v.g., 
the concept by which we have knowledge of a man, a stone, 
or a plant. 


29. Second division of the term. — The second division 
of the term belongs properly and principally to the oral term. 
Under this aspect, the term is divided into univocal term, equiv- 
ocal term, and analogous term. 


A univocal term is a term which signifies things considered 
divisively according to their strictly one nature, or which signifies 
the things represented by one and the same concept; v.g., the 
word «man» signifies all men as identified in one and the 
same concept of human nature. 


An equivocal term is a term which signifies the things 
represented, not by one and the same concept, but by several 
concepts. In other words, an equivocal term signifies several 
things, not as they are united under a concept that has a 
certain unity, —even a unity of proportion — but as they 
differ; v.g., «dog » as signifying an animal and a star. The 
concept of an animal and the concept of a star have nothing 
in common or are in no way similar, but are very different. 


An analogous term is a term which signifies the things 
represented by a concept that has a unity of proportion; v.g., 
« healthy » as referring to an animal and to a herb is an anal- 
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ogous term, because it does not signify the same thing in an 
animal and in a herb. It is predicated of an animal, because 
an animal possesses health; of a herb, because it has a relation 
of proportion to health formally found in an animal, ice., it is 
the cause of health in an animal. 


30. Third division of the term. — The term is divided 
thirdly into categorematic term and syncategorematic term. 


A categorematic or significant term is a term of which the 
object signified by it is represented as a definite thing, not the mere 
modification of a thing; v.g., man, to run, to act, whiteness. 


A syneategorematic term is a term of which the object 
signified by it is not represented as a definite thing, but as the mere 
modification of a thing, that is, by the exercise of the modifica- 
tion of a thing; v.g., speedily, easily, every, some, ete. 


31. Fourth division of the term. — The fourth division 
of the term is the division of the categorematic term into its 
various subdivisions. 


1° First the categorematic term is divided into divisive 
term and collective term. 


A divisive term is a term which signifies an individual, 
or several individuals taken separately; v.g., Peter, Paul, man, 
animal. 


A collective term is a term which in the singular signifies 
several individuals taken together, i.e., collectively, or as a group; 
v.g., a people, a nation, an army. 


To this division of the term is added its division into 
common term and singular term. 


A common term is a term which signifies several things 
taken separately; v.g., man. A common term signifies several 
things taken separately in the sense that it signifies something 
which, either as regards the thing signified or at least as regards 
our manner of conceiving it, can be perceived as communicable 
to several. Hence, although there is only one sun, the term 
sun is a common term, because, as regards our manner of 
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conceiving it, it can be understood as being communicable to 
several: it could be predicated of several suns, if several suns 
really existed. 


A singular term is a term which signifies one individual 
only, for, even as regards our manner of conceiving, it does not 
signify something communicated to several; v.g., Peter, this 
man, this dog, etc. 


A common term is universal or distributive, if its extension 
is entirely unrestricted, as every man, every animal; or particular, 
if its extension is restricted, as some man, some animal, some 
ship. 

2° Secondly, the categorematic term is divided into 
absolute term, connotative term, concrete term, and abstract term. 


An absolute term is one which signifies something after the 
manner of a substance, whether it really be a substance, as 
man, or an accident conceived without a subject, as whiteness, 
color, created knowledge, the human will. 


A connotative term is one which signifies something after 
the manner of an accident determining or connoting a subject; 
v.g., the term white signifies whiteness determining a subject, 
1.e., whiteness and a subject in which whiteness is found. 


Likewise the term blind signifies blindness and a subject 
in which blindness is found. 


Hence a connotative term principally and directly signifies 
its absolute: white principally and directly signifies whiteness; 
indirectly it signifies a subject to which whiteness belongs or 
io which the thing principally signified is found. 


A term which connotes not a subject, but an object, is not 
a connotative term, but rather an absolute term. Example: 
the terms science, opinion, faith, which connote their objects, 
not their subjects, are not connotative but absolute terms. 


A concrete term is one which signifies THAT WHICH a 
thing 1s; v.g., man, animal, Peter. 


An abstract term is one which signifies THAT BY WHICH 
a thing is; v.g., humanity, whiteness, blindness. Humanity 
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is the form by which a man is constituted; whiteness is that 
by which a thing is white. 


3° Thirdly, the categorematic term is divided into term 
of first intention and term of second intention. 


A term of first intention is one which signifies an object 
as it exists in reality and in its proper state; v.g., the term man 
signifies human nature as it exists or can exist in reality, not 
in the state it has in the intellect, i.e., as conceived by the 
intellect. 


A term of second intention is one which represents an object 
as it exists in the intellect, 1.e., as conceived by the intellect; v.g., 
the terms genus, species, etc. 


These terms are called of first intention and of second 
intention in as much as they represent an object in its first 
state and in its second state. For what belongs to an object 
as it exists in reality belongs to it in its first state; and what 
belongs to it as it exists in the intellect belongs to it in its 
second state, which supervenes the first state. 


4° Fourthly, the categorematic term is divided into 
complex term and incompler term. 


A complex term is one whose parts have each their own 
signification; v.g., white man, rich miser, learned man, ete. 


An incomplex term is one whose separate parts have not a 
signification of their own; v.g., man, animal. 

That a term be logically complex, its parts must have and 
exercise their signification within the complex term which they 
constitute. It is for this reason that logicians do not regard 
a term such as legislator as a complex term. For the parts of 
the term, i.e., legis lator, have not a meaning of their own 
within the whole which they compose, i.e., they do not corres- 
pond to distinct concepts. 


5° Fifthly, terms are divided according to their manner 
of comparison to one another. 

According to this division, terms are disparate or imperti- 
nent and non-disparate or pertinent. 
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Disparate or impertinent terms are terms which neither 
include nor exclude one another; v.g., white and sweet, learned 
and just, house and horse, etc. 


Non-disparate or pertinent terms are terms which either 
include or exclude one another. 

Therefore non-disparate terms are pertinent-of-sequel or 
pertinent-of-repugnance. 

Pertinent-of-sequel terms are terms which include one 


another, or which follow or accompany one another; v.g., man 
and risible, father and son, etc. 


Pertinent-of-repugnance terms are terms which exclude 
one another, or which exclude and are opposed to one another; 
v.g., white and black, sight and blindness, hot and cold. 


Cf, JoaNnneM a Sancto Tuoma, Curs. Phil., t. I, pp. 10-13, 85-112. 


ARTICLE IV 


NOUN AND VERB 


32. Noun. — So far we have dealt with the term in a 
general way. We have considered it according to the mode 
of signifying it can have as a part of a discourse. 

Now we consider the term according to its role in the 
composition and construction of discourse. Under this aspect, 
the term is divided into noun and verb. The pronoun comes 
under the coniprehension of the noun, and the participle under 
the comprehension of the verb. The noun and verb are the 
two terms which are necessary and sufficient for the composition 
and construction of an enunciation. Example: In the enun- 
ciation: Peter reads, Peter is the noun, and reads is the verb. 
Thus we see that a noun and a verb are required and sufficient 
for the construction of the foregoing enunciation. 

The noun is defined: a term which conventionally signifies 
things as intemporal, is finite and direct, and of which no separate 
part has a signification (*). 

a) Conventionally signifies: conventional signification is 
common to all terms. 

b) Intemporal. The noun differs from the verb in this: 
a verb signifies a thing in the mode of movement, ie., of action 
or passion. Since action and passion are essentially and imme- 
diately measured by time, a verb always signifies a thing as 
measured by time; v.g., he reads, he loves, etc. 

Although a noun can signify time, as day, month, or can 
connote time, as supper, dinner, it does not signify a thing as 
measured by time, as the verb does; in other words, it does 
not signify motion, i.e., a thing which primarily and essentially 
is measured by time. 


(1) In Pertherm., I. II, 1. 4. 
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c) Finite: a noun is a term which signifies finite things, 
i.e., a term which signifies a determinate nature or a determinate 
person. Thus is excluded an infinite term, 1.e., a term with 
an indeterminate signification, as non-man. Such a term can 
indeed be a part of an enunciation, but cannot be a noun, 
because it is destructive of all determinate signification. .Von- 
man can be predicated of chimera, which does not exist in 
nature, and of horse, which does exist in nature: @ chimera 
is a non-man; a horse 1s a non-man. 


Observe that non-man, as an infinite term, must be regard- 
ed as an incomplex term. In the proposition: no man is a 
horse, no man is not an infinite term, because the negation 
does not destroy the signification of the noun man, but makes 
the proposition negative. 


d) Direct: a noun is a term that signifies direct things, 
i.e., things in the nominative case; and thus are excluded the 
oblique cases of the noun, as of a man, to a man, etc. 


For the logician nouns are enunciative terms. Therefore 
the oblique cases, though considered as nouns by grammarians, 
are not considered as nouns by the logician. Although the 
oblique cases signify the same thing as the nominative case, 
—of Peter signifies the same person as Peter — they do not 
signify a thing as an extreme in an enunciation. Example: 
the propositions: Peter exists, Peter does not exist, are enun- 
ciations in which truth or falsity is found; but of Peter signifies 
a thing as belonging to another and in relation to another 
which is an extreme: the book of Peter is large, or Peter's book... 


Certain Latin impersonal verbs in conjunction with 
oblique cases signify truth or falsity; but in such cases an 
implied nominative case is easily understood. Example: 
poenitet me is equivalent to: poenttentia tenet me ('). 


(1) The reader of this explanation is reminded that he is reading the 
English translation of a Latin work. In Greek and Latin the noun is known 
as such only in the nominative case. In the genitive, dative, ete., as Petri 
(of Peter, Peter's), Petro (to Peter), it is not called a noun. These are oblique 
eases or terminations of the noun. The oblique cases of the noun signify 
the same thing as the nominative case, but do not serve to signify a thing 
as an extreme of an enunciation. When I say of Peter (Peter's), to Peter, 
I do not consider Peter as something that I can use as an extremeina proposi- 
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e) No separate part has a signification, i.e., no part separ- 
ated from the whole. Thus are excluded the discourse, which 
is not a noun, but is composed of nouns; and the complex 
term, which is not a noun, but several nouns. 


33. Verb. — The verb is defined: a term which conven- 
tionally signifies in a temporal manner, of which no separate part 
has a signification, is finite and direct, and always signifies the 
attribution of a predicate to a subject. 


a) Term... of which no separate part has a_ signification. 
Same explanation as that given in the case of the noun. 


b) In a temporal manner: the verb signifies a thing in the 
mode of motion, i.e., in the mode of transition, and in relation 
to the past, present, or future; v.g., the verb zs (exists) signifies 
the act of being (existing) in the present and as passing into 
the past. Hence a verb signifies in a temporal manner, i.e., 
it always signifies a thing as measured by time. 


c) Finite: an infinite verb, as not to run, is excluded. 
First. we must observe that not to run is an infinite word if 
regarded as an incomplex term, so that negation renders a 
verb indeterminate; secondly, we must notice that a verb 
cannot be rendered infinite in a proposition; for a negative 
particle affecting a verb in a proposition removes the verb 
from something and thus makes the proposition negative, but 
does not make the verb infinite or indeterminate. Thus the 
proposition, Peter does not run, is negative; but the verb is not 
infinite. 

d) Direct: oblique verbs are excluded, 1.e., all modes and 
times except the present indicative. 


Modes other than the present indicative are excluded: 
for the conditional, imperative, and optative do not constitute 
a proposition as required by the logician, that is to say, as 
signifying truth or falsehood; v.g., Peter would read, let Peter 


tion, but Peter in relation to something else. This short explanation should 
give us a better understanding of the Latin definition of the noun: ros sign- 
ificativa ad placitum, — sine tempore, —cuius nulla pars significat separata, 
— finite, — recta. — Translator’s note. 
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read, that Peter read, signify nothing determinately false or 
determinately true. 


All times except the present indicative are excluded, 
because the past and future strictly do not signify a thing in 
the mode of action or passion, which is proper to a verb: for 
to act and to be acted upon strictly mean to act actually and 
to be actually acted upon, i.e., in the present time. 


Besides, the past and the future are known only in their 
relation to the present. The past is what had been present, 
and the future is what will be present. 


e) Signifies the attribution of a predicate to a subject: the 
verb is always a sign of what is predicated of the noun, either 
because it signifies the predicate itself, as when we say: Peter 
1s (exists), or because it is required to unite the subject and 
predicate, as when we say: Peter is white. 

However, we should observe that a verb consists essen- 
tially in its signifying a thing in a temporal manner, and in 
its effecting the composition and union of subject and predi- 
cates only as a consequence, though necessarily. 


Cf. In Periherm., 1. I, 1. 4-5; Joannem a Sancto Tuoma, Curs. Phil., 
pr. 13-16, 112-128 (Reiser). 


BOOK II 


THE ONLY CHAPTER 


DISCOURSE AND PROPOSITION 


Prologue. — Just as terms pertain to simple appre- 
hension, so the discourse and its species, especially the pro- 
position, pertain to the second operation of the intellect, 
namely, to judgment. 


Hence we shall first discuss judgment and discourse. 
Secondly, we shall consider the mode of knowledge, as it pertains 
to the discourse. Thirdly, we shall consider the proposition. 


Three things will be considered in regard to the pro- 
position: 1) the notion and division of the proposition; 2) the 
properties of the parts of a proposition; 3) the properties of 
propositions. 


Hence the only chapter in this book is divided into five 
articles. 


| Notion of judgment 
Judgment and discourse } Prerequisites of judgment 
Definition of discourse 

| Division of the discourse 


Notion of the mode of knowledge 


Modes of knowledge Division of the modes of knowledge 


Truth and falsity in the proposition 

Sources of the division of propositions 
Division of propositions according to form 
Division of propositions according to matter 
Division of propositions according te quantity 


Notion and divisions 


Notion of the proposition or enunciation 
of the proposition 
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Properties of the parts 
of a proposition 


Properties of 
propositions 
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The properties of the parts of a proposition 

Notion of substitution or substitutive value 
Division of substitution 

Rules of substitution 

Reim position 

Amplification, restriction, and alienation or transfer 


Properties of a proposition 

Notion of opposition 

Scheme of the opposition of propositions 
Different degrees of opposition 

Notion of equipollence 

Laws of equipollence 

Notion of conversion 

Laws of conversion 


ARTICLE I 


JUDGMENT AND DISCOURSE 


34, Notion of judgment. — Judgment is defined by 
St. Thomas ('): the act of the intellect by which it composes and 
divides by affirming and denying (?). 


When I say: man is just, or man ts not just, my intellect 
makes a judgment. By affirming, it assents to the composition 
of the predicate with the subject in the same thing; and by 
denying, it assents to the division of the predicate from the 
subject, because the intellect apprehends that the thing rep- 
resented by the subject and the thing represented by the 
predicate are different things in reality. 


Hence in an affirmative judgment there is only a distinc- 
tion of reason between the subject and predicate; but they are 
identified by the intellect in the same thing; v.g., when I say: 
man is just, I say that the thing which I conceive as man is 
one and the same thing as the thing I conceive as just. 


In a negative judgment, there is a real distinction between 
the subject and the predicate. Man is not just signifies that 
what is conceived as man is really distinct from what is con- 
ceived or can be conceived as just. 


35. Prerequisites of judgment. — Four things are 
required for an act of judgment: a) the simple apprehension 
of two terms; b) the formation, by means of simple appre- 
hension, of a merely enunciative proposition in which one term 
is used as subject and the other as predicate; and this is pro- 
perly composition and division; c) a comparison between the 

(1) De Veritate, q. 14, a. 1. 


(2) L’opération de l’intelligence par laquelle elle unit par |’affirmation 
et sépare par la négation. 
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subject and the predicate; d) a clear knowledge of the conform- 
ity or the discrepancy between them. 


The perception of the conformity or the discrepancy 
between the predicate and the subject in the same thing 
becomes the act of judgment, which consists essentially in 
assent to an enunciative proposition, i.e., assent by affirming or 
denying the predicate of the subject. In is by means of the 
assent that an enunciative proposition becomes judicative. 


Hence we must carefully distinguish an enunciative proposition 
which precedes judgment from a judicative proposition which is the 
sign of the assent. The formation of an enunciative proposition necess- 
arily precedes the act of judgment because the act of judgment deals 
with this proposition. Thus, that the intellect make the judgment: 
man ts rational, it must first form this proposition, so that it may be 
able to pass judgment on it. 


Usually the enunciative proposition and the judicative proposition 
are not distinguished, because they are formed by one and the same act. 


Note. — The human intellect, on account of its im- 
perfection, judges by composing and dividing: it cannot 
penetrate into the whole of a thing by a single act, but only 
by several acts. God and the angels judge, not by composing 
and dividing, but simply by apprehending. They penetrate 
into the whole of a thing by a single act. 


36. Definition of discourse. — Discourse is defined by 
Aristotle: a term which conventionally signifies, whose separate 
parts signify as terms, not as an affirmation or a negation. 


a) Term conventionally signifying, as for the term. Ob- 
serve that the discourse may be mental, oral, or written. Aris- 
totle begins with the oral discourse, because the oral discourse 
is better known than the mental discourse. But the discourse, 
whether oral or written, is defined as a conventional sign. 


b) Whose separate parts signify: thus discourse is  distin- 
guished from the incomplex term, as man, legislator; and from 
the complex term. 


Discourse is distinguished from the incomplex term, 
because the incomplex term corresponds to only one concept, 
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whereas the discourse has parts which correspond to different 
concepts; and each of the separate parts has a signification. 


Discourse is distinguished from the complex term, as 
just man, for, although the complex term, like the discourse, 
has component parts which correspond to different concepts, 
it is itself considered as a component part of a discourse, 
whereas discourse is considered as a whole composed of terms 
as its parts. 


c) ls terms, not as an affirmation or a negation, i.e., not 
as an integral proposition. 


The compound proposition, as if Peter runs, Peter moves, 
has affirmations or negations as its parts; but these affirmations 
and negations ultimately are resolved into terms. Therefore 
in the definition of the discourse in general is found what is 
common to all kinds of discourse, namely, the having of parts 
which are simply terms. 


37. Division of discourse. - 1° Discourse may be perfect 
or amperfect. 


a) A perfect discourse is one which engenders a complete 
meaning in the mind of the hearer; v.g., man is just. <A dis- 
course is not called perfect because it implies the assent of the 
intellect, but because it does not leave the intellect in suspense 
and, as it were, awaiting the whole meaning of the discourse, 
but expresses the whole meaning perfectly and completely (’), 


b) An imperfect discourse is one which engenders an im- 
perfect meaning in the mind of the hearer; v.g., Peter while 
arguing, if he would sleep, when he was crossing over, etc. 


This kind of discourse is called imperfect because it does 
not present a complete meaning and leaves the mind in sus- 
pense. 


Observe that terms, such as Peter while arguing, a just 
man, and the like, if considered as component parts of a prop- 
osition, are complex terms; if considered as forming a whole, 
they are imperfect discourses. This is the forma] difference 


(1) JoaANNEs a Sancto Tooma, Cursus Phil., t. I, pp. 17-18 (Reiser). 
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between the imperfect discourse and the complex term. The 
complex term is formally a part; the imperfect discourse 1s 
formally a whole. 


2° Perfect discourse may be ordinant, enunciative, or argu- 
mentative. 


a) An ordinant discourse is one which expresses a practi- 
cable ordinance of the intellect; v.g., do this. 


It may be vocative, as O good Peter; interrogative, as What 
time is it 2; deprecative, as Give us, O Lord, the spirit of goodness; 
and optative, as May my father be spared his life (°). 


b) An enunciative discourse is one which expresses truth 
or falsity; v.g., man is an animal; a horse is a donkey. 


c) An argumentative discourse is one by which the intellect 
acquires a knowledge of an unknown truth from a truth already 
known; v.g., a syllogism. 


Logic does not deal with ordinant discourse, because it is 
not concerned with the knowledge of truth, but only with 
enunciative and argumentative discourse. 


(1) In Pertherm., 1. J, 1.7 (Leonina). 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 
1, What is the difference between a Judgment and an enunciative 
proposition ? 
2. State (a) the essential constituent of judgment, (b) its prerequisites. 
3 Distinguish between an imperfect discourse and a complex term. 


_ 4. Enumerate the divisions of perfect discourses. Why is it that a 
logician does not deal with ordinant discourse ? 


ARTICLE II 


MODES OF KNOWLEDGE 


38. Notion of the mode of knowledge. — The mode 
or means of knowledge is defined: a discourse which manifests 
what 1s unknown. 


To understand this definition we must know the distinction 
between to manifest and to signify. 


What is manifest may be understood in two ways: 
first, as opposed to what is obscure; 


secondly, as opposed to what is unknown and not applied 
to the cognitive power. 


What is obscure is made manifest by something better 
known and clearer, which removes obscurity. And when 
what is better known and clearer is a discourse, we have a 
mode of knowledge. Hence the mode of knowledge may be 
defined: a discourse which manifests what 1s obscure. 


What is unknown or not applied to the cognitive power 
is made manifest by a representation or sign that applies the 
object to the cognitive faculty; and this is properly to signify, 
and doves not pertain to the mode of knowledge ('). 


39. Division of the modes of knowledge. — To know 
how the mode of knowledge is divided, we must observe that 
there are two things which a discourse should manifest, namely, 
either an incomplex thing or a complex thing, i.e., a complex 
truth. 


An incomplex thing, as man, living being, animal, can be 
manifested to the intellect, i.e., explained, 
as regards the obscurity of its quiddity, 


(1) Joannes a Sancto Tuooma, Cursus Phil., t. I, p. 18 (Reiser). 
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or as regards the confusion of its parts. 

An incomplex thing is made manifest as regards the 
obscurity of its quiddity by definition. 

An incomplex thing is made manifest as regards the 
confusion of its parts by division. 


But if a complex truth, as man is mortal, is obscure or 
doubtful, it is made manifest by proof, which pertains to 
argumentation. 


Hence, from the point of view of things that can be made 
manifest, the modes of knowledge are adequately divided into: 

definition, 

division, 

and argumentation. 

We shall deal with argumentation in Book III. 


Definition and division, considered as imperfect discourses, 
— rational animal, a sentient living being, — pertain to the 
second operation of the intellect. But from the point of view 
of the object manifested, which is an incomplex thing, they 
belong to simple apprehension. Therefore we shall deal with 
them in Material Logic when we consider simple essences. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. Define mode of knowledge, and state what it signifies, 


2. Is it a complex thing or an incomplex thing that is made manifest 
by definition ? 


-3. Distinguish between definition and division. 


ARTICLE ITI 


NOTION AND DIVISIONS OF THE PROPOSITION 


40. Notion of proposition or enunciation. — Follow- 
ing the practice of logicians, we shall regard the proposition 
and the enunciation as meaning the same thing, although an 
enunciation sometimes is properly called a proposition, namely, 
when it serves for the construction of an argumentation. 


Proposition or enunciation is defined: a discourse which 
signifies truth or falsity by indicating, as when we say: man is 
an animal. 


a) Discourse: thus enunciation or proposition is distin- 
guished from term, complex or incomplex. 

b) Signifying truth or falsity: thus enunciation or prop- 
osition is distinguished from imperfect discourse, and from 
perfect but ordinant (vocative, interrogative, imperative, 
deprecative and optative) discourse, which do not explain 
truth. 

c) By indicating, i.e., by asserting the predicate of, i.e., 
by composing the predicate with the subject; or by dividing 
the predicate from the subject: man is gust, man 1s not just. 


41. Truth and falsity in propositions. — Truth obtains 
when the judgment of the intellect about a thing is in con- 
formity with reality; falsity, when it is not in conformity with 
reality. 

Therefore truth or falsity obtains in an enunciation, Le., 
in a composition or division, only after the judgment by which 
it is declared to be conformed or non-conformed with reality. 
More briefly, an enunciative proposition becomes true or false 
when it becomes assertive, i.e., judicative. Example: the 
intellect can form the following composition: Paul is sick. 
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If the intellect suspends its assent, the composition is neither 
true or false. But if the intellect assents to the proposition, 
by judging that it is in conformity with reality, we have a true 
proposition. 

Hence truth and falsity are in judgment (and in the 
mental proposition) as in their subject; in the judicative prop- 
osition (oral or written), asin their sign; and in composition and 
in division before assent, asin their state of possibility only (’). 


42. Sources of the division of propositions. — The 
division of propositions is derived from three sources: 


1° the form 
2° the matter (of the proposition. 
3° the quantity 


43. Division of propositions according to form. 
According to the copula or form, the proposition is said first 
to be simple (categorical) or compound (hypothetical). 


1° A simple or categorical proposition is one whose com- 
ponent parts are a subject, a predicate, and a copula; v.g., 
man is an animal. The subject is that of which something is 
said The predicate is that which is said of something. The 
copula is the verb which unites the subject and predicate. 


A compound or hypothetical proposition is one whose com- 
ponent parts are simple propositions: v.g., tf @ man runs, 
he moves. 


In a compound or hypothetical proposition, not terms but 
simple propositions are immediately united; and the copula 
is not a verb, but such particles as zf, and, ete. 

2° The compound proposition is openly compound, or 
occultly compound. 


An openly compound proposition is one whose composition 
is clearly shown from the structure of the discourse; Vay al 
Peter runs, he moves. 


(1) JoaANNEs A Sancto THoma, Cursus Phil., t. I, pp. 144-150 (Reiser). 
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An occultly compound proposition is one in which the 
proposition is apparently simple, but, if expounded, is resolved 
into several propositions. ‘Therefore it is said to be « expon- 
ible »; v.g., the proposition: Christ alone is the Saviour of man, 
may be resolved into: Christ is the Saviour; no other is the 
Saviour. 


3° The openly compound proposition may be copulative, 
disjunctive, conjunctive, or conditional. 

A copulative proposition is one in which several simple 
propositions, or several subjects, or several predicates are 
joined by the conjunctive particles and, neither, etc.; v.g., the 
just shall be saved and the unjust shall be lost; Peter and Paul are 
holy; no one can serve God and mammon. 


But a proposition in which several subjects or several 
predicates are joined by a particle can be simple, according 
to the meaning of the proposition; v.g., the proposition, Peter 
and Paul are friends, is a simple proposition, because it cannot 
be resolved into the following: Peter ts a friend, and Paul is 
a friend. 


Rule of the copulative proposition: That a copulative pro- 
position be true, all the simple propositions of which it is 
composed must be true; if one of them is false, the copulative 
proposition is false; v.g., the moon moves and the earth does not 
is a false proposition, because the second part of it is false. 

A disjunctive proposition is one in which several simple 
propositions, or several subjects, or several predicates are 
joined by the disjunctive particle or, etc.; v.g., he will remain 
in the place or be killed; the door is open or closed. 

A disjunctive proposition may be properly or improperly 
disjunctive. 

It is improperly disjunctive when the particle indicates 
that at least one of the parts of the proposition is true; v.g., 
either Peter or Paul died in Rome. 


It is properly disjunctive when the particle indicates that 
one of the parts of the proposition is true, and excludes the 
others; v.g., a body either moves or remains at rest. 
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Rule of the disjunctive proposition: That a properly dis- 
junctive proposition be true, it is required that its parts are 
not at the same time true or at the same time false. 


A conjunctive proposition is one that declares that each 
of two predicates cannot at the same time be attributed to the 
same subject; v.g., a man cannot be living and dead at the same 
time. 


A conditional proposition is one in which several simple 
propositions are joined by the particle if; v.g., if man ws an 
animal, he is a sentient being. 


The proposition to which the conditional particle is 
prefixed is called the condition or conditional proposition; the 
other proposition is called the conditioned proposition; and 
the nexus between the two propositions is called the sequence. 


Rule of the conditional proposition: That a conditional 
proposition be true, it is sufficient that the nexus between the 
condition and the conditioned proposition be true, even 
though the propositions themselves be false. Thus the follow- 
ing proposition is true: wf Peter runs without movement, he 
moves without movement. 


4° The occultly compound proposition may be exclusive, 
exceptive, or reduplicative. 


An exclusive proposition is one whose subject or predicate 
is qualified by the exclusive particle, alone, only, ete.; v.g., 
God alone is omnipotent. This proposition can be resolved 
into the following: God is omnipotent; no person other than God 
1s omnipotent. 


An exceptive proposition is one in which something contain- 
ed under the extension of the subject is excluded from a par- 
ticipation of the predicate by the exceptive particle, except, 
unless, etc.; v.g., all beings except God are finite. This prop- 
osition may be resolved into the following: All beings other 
than God are finite; God is a being, God is not finite. 

A reduplicative proposition is one whose subject is qualified 
by the reduplicative particle, inasmuch, as, etc. (even implied); 
V.g., man as an animal is a sentient being. This proposition 
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may be resolved into the following: man is an animal; as an 
animal, he is sentient. 

5° By reason of the copula, a categorical proposition 
may be affirmative or negative. 


.{n affirmative proposition is one in which the predicate is 
united to the subject; v.g., Peter is white. 


A negative proposition is one in which the predicate is 
separated from the subject; v.g., man is not a stone. 

The proposition, nuf fo sin ts good, is not a negative prop- 
osition, because the negation does not qualify the copula. 

3° By reason of the copula, a proposition may be abso- 
lute (‘) or modal. 


a) An absolute proposition is one which simply unites a 
predicate to a subject; v.g., Peter is running. 


A modal proposition is one which states the mode according 
to which the predicate belongs or does not belong to the sub- 
ject; v.g., God is necessarily eternal; to be eternal necessarily 
belongs to God. 

That a proposition be modal, the mode must determine 
the composition of the predicate with the subject, not the 
predicate itself or the subject itself. Thus the proposition: 
Peter runs fast, is not a modal proposition, because it does not 
signify: to run belongs fast to Peter. 

In a modal proposition we make a distinction between 
the mode and the dictum. The dictum states the composition 
of the predicate with the subject; the mode deterinines the 


mode o: manner of this composition. In the proposition: 
God is necessarily eternal, God is eternal is the dictum, and 


necessarily is the mode. 

There are four modes: necessity, impossibility, possibility, 
and contingency. 

b) There are two kipds of modal propositions: divisive and 


compound. 


(1) An absolute proposition is also called a proposition de inesse. 
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A divisive modal proposition is one in which the mode 
affects the copula; v.g., God is necessarily eternal. 


A compound modal proposition is one in which the mode 
is taken as the predicate, and the dictum as the subject; v-g., 
That God be eternal is necessary. 


44. Division of propositions according to matter. — 
By the matter of a proposition we understand the terms of the 
proposition as related to one another. 


1° First, a proposition may be in necessary matter, in 
impossible matter, or in contingent matter. 


A proposition in necessary matter is one in which the 
predicate necessarily belongs to the subject, because it pertains 
to the essence of the subject, or necessarily results from it; 
v.g., man is rational; man 18 risible. 


A proposition in impossible matter is one in which the 
predicate is necessarily incompatible with the subject; v.g., 
the human soul is corporeal. 


A proposition in contingent matter is one in which the 
predicate accidentally belongs or does not belong to the sub- 
ject; v.g., man vs white. 


A proposition in necessary matter and a proposition in 
impossible matter are each called an analytical proposition by 
modern philosophers, because the relation between the subject 
and predicate is known from the notion or analysis of them; 
a proposition in contingent matter is called synthetic, because 
the relation between the subject and predicate is known by 
means of experience. 


2° Secondly, according to matter, a proposition may be 
necessary, contingent, or impossible. 


A necessary proposition is one which states something 
which cannot be other than it is; v.g., man is rational. 


Every affirmative proposition in necessary matter, and 
every negative proposition in impossible matter is a necessary 
proposition. 
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A contingent proposition is one which states something 
which can be other than it is; v.g., man is just. 


An impossible proposition is one which states something 
which cannot be; v.g., man is not rational. 


Every negative proposition in necessary matter, and every 
affirmative proposition in impossible matter is an impossible 
proposition. 


3° A necessary proposition may be self-evident or non- 
self-evident. 


A self-evident proposition is one in which the relation 
between the subject and the predicate is immediately known 
from the very notion of them; y.g., a circle is not a square; the 
whole ts greater than its part. 


A non-self-evident proposition is one in which the relation 
between the subject and the predicate is not immediately 
known from the notion of them, but is known either from 
reasoning or from authority; v.g., the soul is immortal; God 
is triune. 


A contingent proposition is neither self-evident nor non- 
self-evident, because the relation between the subject and 
predicate is not known from the notion of them, but from 
experience. 


A self-evident proposition is called immediate. But a 
contingent proposition, in which the relation between the 
subject and predicate is immediately known from experience, 
is not immediate in the intellect; v.g., this snow is white; Paul 
ts sick. 


45. Division of propositions according to quantity. — 
A proposition, according to its quantity, may be universal, 
particular, singular, or indefinite. 

A universal proposition is one whose subject is modified 
by a universal term, as every, no; v.g., every plant is living. 


A particular proposition is one whose subject is modified 
by a particular term, as some; v.g., some man is gust. 
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A singular proposition is one whose subject is a singular 
term; v.g., Socrates 1s a philosopher. 

An indefinite proposition is one whose subject is a common 
term not modified by a sign; v.g., man is mortal; man ts just. 

An indefinite proposition whose predicate necessarily 
belongs to or necessarily is incompatible with its subject is 
universal; an indefinite proposition whose predicate can belong 
or not belong to its subject is a particular proposition. 


ARTICLE IV 


PROPERTIES OF THE PARTS OF A PROPOSITION 


46. Properties of the parts of a proposition. — The 
parts of a proposition are the extremes or terms. The prop- 
erties which appertain to the terms, as the parts of a prop- 
osition, are the following: substitution, reimposition, amplifi- 
cation, and restriction. 


47. Notion of substitution. -— The substitution, or 
substitutive value, of a term is distinct from its signification (*). 
Both substitutive value and signification are substitutions of 
a word or name for something. But signification is a rep- 
resentative substitution by which the name represents the 
thing signified to the mind. Substitution, or substitutive 
value, is, as it were, an applied substitution by which the 
intellect, after learning tlic signification of a name, applies 
the name in different ways in propositions, that it may serve 
as a substitute for that to which the intellect wishes to apply 
something (:). Thus when I say: this man is white, man, 
which signifies human nature, is substituted in the proposition 
for that to which whiteness ought to be applied by the copula 2s. 

Hence substitution, 1.e., substitutive value, is defined: 
the acceptance of a term for something of which it vs verified 
according to the exigence of the copula (°). 


a) Acceptance of a term for something, i.e., the applied 
substitution of the term for the thing. 


b) Of which it is verified according to the exigence of the 
copula: 


(1) I, q. 39, a. 5 ad 5; De Pot., q. 9, a. 4, c. and ad 6. 7 

(2) Joanngs a Sancto Tuoma, Cursus Phil., t. I, p. 29 (Reiser). 

(3) The use of the term. GrenteEr, in his Cours de Philosophie (tome I, 
p. 32), defines this term as follows: Vemploi d'un terme pour une chose, emplor 
qui est légitime eu égard a la copule. 
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this substitution must be legitimate according to the kind of 
existence which the copula signifies. Thus in a proposition 
in necessary matter, or in a proposition in impossible matter, 
in neither of which time is considered, the thing for which the 
term is used must be strictly possible; v.g., man is a rational 
animal; a circle is not a square. 

In a proposition in contingent matter, the thing for which 
the term is used must have actual existence in time, according 
to the exigency of the copula. In the propositions, Adam is 
doing penance, Antichrist was a lar, the terms, Adam and 
Antichrist, have no substitutive value, because Adam no longer 
exists but did exist, and Antichrist did not exist in the past 
but will exist in the future. 


48. Division of substitution. — Substitution may he 
divided as regards the thing signified, in its relation to the 
copula, and as regards its extension ('). 


1° As regards the thing signified, substitution may be 
improper or proper. 

a) An improper substitution is the acceptance of a term 
for a thing which it signifies in an improper or metaphorical 
sense; v.g., the lion of the tribe of Juda hath prevailed. The 
term dion is used here for Christ, Whom it signifies in an im- 
proper or metaphorical sense. 

A proper substitution is the acceptance of a term for a 
thing which it signifies or represents in its proper sense; v.g., 
the lion roars. 

6) Proper substitution is material, simple or logical, and 
personal or real. 

A material substitution is the acceptance of a term for 
itself, ice., for the word itself (); v.g., man is a noun; Cicero 
is a word of three syllables. 

A simple or logical substitution is the acceptance of a term 
for a universal nature which it represents as it is in the in- 
tellect; v.g., man ts a species. 


(1) Joannes a Sancto Tuoma, Cursus Phil., t. 1, p. 31 (Reiser); Mart- 
TAIN, Petite Logique, pp. 80-90, 8e édit. 
(2) In this case the term represents itself. 
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A personal or real substitution is the acceptance of a term 
not only as it immediately represents a universal nature, but 
also as it mediately represents the individuals in which this 
nature is found; v.g., man ts an animal, i.e., this man and that 
man are animals. 


2° In its relation to the copula, substitution may be accid- 
ental or essential. 


An accidental substitution is the acceptance of a term for 
a thing to which the predicate belongs not intrinsically but 
accidentally; v.g., man is white. 


An essential substitution is the acceptance of a term for 
a thing to which the predicate intrinsically and essentially 
belongs; v.g., man is an animal. 


3° As regards its extension, substitution may be singular 
or common. 


a) A singular substitution is the acceptance of a singular 
term for a singular thing; v.g., Peter is arguing; this man is just. 

A common substitution is the acceptance of a common 
term for its inferiors; v.g., man is just; man is an animal. 

b) Common substitution may be distributive or universal, 
particular, and copulative or collective. 


A universal substitution is the acceptance of a common 
term for all and each of its inferiors; v.g., man is mortal, 1.e., 
individual men are mortal. 


A particular substitution is the acceptance of a common 
term for some of its inferiors taken separately; v.g., some 
man is just. 

A collective substitution is the acceptance of a common 
term for all its inferiors not taken separately but collectively; 
v.g., soldiers make an army; the Apostles are twelve in number, 

Universal substitution may be complete, incomplete, and 
exceptive. 

A complete universal substitution is the acceptance of a 
common term for all the individuals it signifies; v.g., every man 
is mortal. 
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An incomplete universal substitution is the acceptance of a 
common term for all the genera and species of the individuals 
to which it extends; v.g., every animal was in the Ark, Le., 
every species of animal. 


An exceptive universal substitution obtains when one of the 
inferiors of a common term is excepted; v.g., every man, except 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, is born in sin. 


Particular substitution may be determinate or indetermi- 
nate. 


A determinate substitution obtains when a particular term 
is verified in some determinate inferior; v.g., some man is 
running. 


An indeterminate substitution obtains when a particular 
term is not verified in some determinate inferior; yv.g., some 
ship is needed for sailing; but no determinate ship is necessary. 


49. Rules of substitution. — As regards the subject. — 
1° The general rule: The subject has a substitution or sub- 
stitutive value according to the exigence of the predicate, i.e., 
according to the meaning of the proposition. 


2° There are three special rules. 


a) A subject modified by a universal sign has a universal 
or distributive substitulive value; a subject modified by a 
particular sign has a particular substitutive value: v.g., every 
man is an animal; some man is a liar. 


A singular term always has a siugular substitutive value. 


b) A subject (common) modified by no sign with which 
its predicate is accidentally compatible or incompatible 
always has a particular and disjunetive substitutive value; v.g., 
the proposition: man ts white, means: some man, ie., this man 
or that, 1s white. 


c) A subject (common) modified by no sign with which 
ils predicate is essentially compatible or incompatible has a 
distributive substitulive value; v.g., the proposition: man is an 
animal, means: all men taken separately are animals. 
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sls regards the predicate. — 1° Inanaflfirmative proposition, 
a predicate never has a distributive substitutive value; v.g., 
the proposition, man is an animal, signifies: man is some 
indeterminate kind of animal, not ¢kis animal or that animal. 


2° In a negative proposition, the predicate always has a 
universal or distributive substitutive value; v.g., man ts not 
an angel, i.e.. is no angel, neither this angel nor that. 


50. Reimposition. — For the grammarian reimposition 
is the same thing as denomination, and to reimpose is to 
denomimate. For the logician reimposition imposes on a 
formality signified by one term the formality signified by 
another term. Thus understood, reimposition is defined: the 
application of the formality signified by one term to the formality 
signitied by another term; v.g., Peter is a great logician. In this 
example, the term great, which is the reimposing term, is not 
absolutely applicable to Peter, but only as regards the notion 
and formality of logic, i.e., formally in as much as he is a 
logician. It is in this that reimposition formally consists. 


Hence rcimposition obtains any time a predicate is not 
absolutely applicable to a subject, but only in virtue of some 
formality. 


2° Reimposition is divided into real reimposition and 
logical reimposition or reimposition of reason. 

A real reimposition obtains when the reimposing term 
designates a real accident or formality; v.g., Peter is a great 
logician. 

A logical reimposition or a reimposition of reason is one 
which is made by means of a logical accident (accident of 
reason); v.g., man is a species. Specics is not applicable to 
man considered in himself, but to man conceived in the ab- 
stract. 

3° There are four rules of retmposition, viz., two of real 
reimposition, and two of logical reimposition. 

a) First rule of real reimposition. — When an adjective 
serves as the predicate and a substantive as the subject, there 
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is no reimposition, that is, there is no application of the predi- 
cate to the formality signified by the subject, and the subject 
has only a material value. Examples: the doctor is great; this 
man (Christ) is eternal. Christ is not eternal because he is a 
man, or because of his human nature. 


When the words, in as much as and the like, are used with 
reference to the subject, there is a reimposition of the pred- 
icate on the subject; v.g., Christ, in as much as he 1s man, is a 


creature. 


b) Second rule of real reimposition. — When a substantive 
and an adjective are used as the same extreme, there is a 
reimposition of the adjective on the formality of the sub- 
stantive, provided that the adjective can determine the sub- 
stantive and is not disparate to it. Reimposition thus obtains 
in the following examples: Peter is a great logician; a great 
logician debates. 


There is no reimposition in this example: Peter is a black 
logician, because black and logician are disparate terms. 


c) First rule of logical reimposition. — A predicate of 
second intention belonging to the thing signified reimposes, 
as when we say: man is a species. 


A predicate of second intention is one which belongs to a 
thing, not as it is in itself, but as it is in the intellect. 


In this case, reimposition obtains because the predicate 
does not belong absolutely to the subject, but belongs to it as 
it exists in the state of abstraction. 


A predicate of second intention which belongs to the 
term, but not to the thing signified by the term, does not 
effect reimposition, as when we say: man is a noun; Peter is 
a name, etc. 


d) Second rule of logical reimposition. — A term which 
signifies an interior act of the soul causes reimposition on the 
object to which it has reference under the proper formality 
of this act; v.g., I know a man, i.e., under the concept of man; 
I know the Pope, i.e., in as much he is the Pope; I wish to enjoy 
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myself, i.e., under the formality of enjoyment, not under the 
formality of evil. 


Thus the following sequence is not valid: I know the man 
who is approaching; but the man approaching is Peter; therefore 
I know Peter. 


I can indeed know someone under the concept of one 
approaching, and not under the concept of Peter. 


Rule for the sequences of reimposition: if the reimposition 
is changed, the sequence is invalid both in real reimposition 
and in logical reimposition. 


51. Amplification, restriction, and alienation or 
transfer. — 1° Amplification is defined: the extension of a 
term from a lesser to a greater substitutive value; v.g., if I say: 
man can be just, the term man is extended to all possible men. 


Restriction is defined: the restriction of a term from a 
greater to a lesser substitutive value; v.g., if I say: a man who is 
just is wise, man does not stand for every man, but only for 
one who is just. 


2° A term can be amplified (enlarged) or restricted in 
two ways: 

first, in relation to the more or fewer substitutive values 
it has; 

secondly, in relation to the more or fewer times when it 
can be verified. 

In the first way, amplification and restriction are found 
only in a common term which has a personal and accidental 
substitutive value. 

For a simple or logical substitution does not designate 
individuals. We may say that man is a species, but not that 
Peter is a species. 

A term which has an essential substitutive value is appli- 
cable toall individuals; v.g., man ts an animal; this proposition 
signifies that all human individuals, as Peter, Paul, ete., are 
animals. A term which has a singular substilutive value is 
not applicable to several: this man 1s my friend. Therefore 
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only a common term which has a personal and accidental 
substitutive value can be restricted or amplified in relation 
to more or fewer supposits or individuals. 

Examples: every man runs; some man runs; in the first 
example, the term man is predicated of more individuals than 
in the second. 

In the second way, that is to say, in relation to the more 
or fewer times when a term can be verified, even a term which 
has a singular substitutive value can be amplified or restricted. 

In logical amplification and restriction, the different times 
are the present, the past, the future, the possible, and the 
imaginable. 


3° The rules of argumentation in amplification and 
restriction may be reduced to two. 


a) First rule: in proceeding from the ample to the non- 
ample, ie., from the non-restricted to the restricted, the 
sequence is valid in affirmative propositions, if the ample term 
is universal or distributive and if the existence of the non- 
ample term is affirmed: in negative propositions, the sequence 
is valid even if the existence of the non-2mple term. is not 
affirmed, provided that the ample term is universal or distrib- 
utive. 

Examples: if we say: every man is colored, we may not 
infer: therefore this man is colored, unless the existence of this 
man is first affirmed or understood. 

But, for a negative proposition, the existence of the ex- 
tremes in not required. Hence if we state: no man is white, 
we may infer: therefore Peter is not white, even if the existence 
of Peter is not affirmed or understood. 


b) Second rule: from the non-ample to the ample, ice., 
from the restricted to the non-restricted, the sequence is valid 
in the opposite way; henee in affirmative propositions the 
sequence is valid if the ample termis not universal and distrib- 
utive, even if the existence of the non-ample term is not 
affirmed: in negative propositions, if the ample term is not 
universal, provided that the existence of the non-ample term 
is affirmed. 
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Examples: man debates, therefore every man debates; some man 
does not debate, therefore no man debates. The sequence in these 
propositions is not valid, because the ample term is universal 
or distributive. 


Peter debates; therefore some man debates. In this case, the 
sequence is valid. 


Peter does not debate; therefore some man does not debate. 
The sequence is not valid in this example, unless the existence 
of Peter is afirmed. For if Paul were the only man in the 
world and he debated, the sequence would not be valid. 


4° Alienation or transfer obtains when we pass from the 
proper signification of a term to its improper or metaphorical 
signification; v.g., man is painted; Peter is a lion. 


It is always the predicate which indicates the alienation 
or transfer of the subject, because subjects are such as they 
are permitted to be by their predicates. 


But when a term is used as an adjective to modify the 
subject, it Causes not an alienation or transfer of the subject, 
but a restriction of it. Example: if we say: a painted man is 
a picture, painted does not cause an alienation or transfer of 
the subject, but restricts it by drawing an analogy with the 
less principal subject. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. State the kind of substitution or substitutive value found in the 
subject of each of the following propositions: The planets are seven. Animal 
is a genus. Whiteness is an accident. To love is a verb. An animal is 
sentient. Man is discursive. Man is black. A ship is a necessity for 
sailing. 

2. Determine the substitution or substitutive value of the predicate in 
each of the following propositions: No man is a brute. Man is rational. 
Man is an animal. The human soul is immortal. 


3. Show whether or not reimposition is found in the following pro- 
positions: Alexander the Great was a pupil of Aristotle. Aristotle ws a 
great philosopher. Christ is eternal. I saw the king of the kingdom of 
Italy. The doctor sings. An artificer produces an artifact. A credulous 
prince is cruel. 


ARTICLE V 


PROPERTIES OF PROPOSITIONS 


52. Properties of propositions. — The properties of 
propositions are opposition, equipollence, and conversion. These 
properties are relative, because they depend on the relation 
of one proposition to another. 


53. Notion of opposition.—Logical opposition of prop- 
ositions is defined: the affirmation and negation of the same 
predicate of the same subject. 


The subject and predicate in opposed propositions must 
have the same signification, the same genus of substitution or 
substitutive value (not necessarily the same species of sub- 
stitution), and the same time in a proposition in contingent 
matter. When we say, Peter ts laughing, and Peter is not 
laughing, opposition obtains if the subject and predicate have 
the same time in the two propositions. 


The following are the different genera of substitution: 
proper, improper, material, logical, and personal. 


54. Division of opposition. — The opposition of prop- 
ositions may be contradictory, contrary, or sub-contrary. 
To these kinds of opposition we add subalternation, which 
properly is not opposition, but rather a relation of two prop- 
ositions that are different only in quantity. 


1° Contradictory opposition is defined: opposition in truth 
and falsity. Hence two contradictory propositions cannot be 
at the same time true nor at the same time false. 


Contradictory opposition is found a) between an affirm- 
ative universal proposition and a negative particular prop- 
osition, and vice versa; 6) between a negative universal 
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proposition and an affirmative particular proposition, and 
vice versa; c) between two singular propositions of which one 
is affirmative, and the other negative. 


Examples: Every man is just. — Some man is not just. 
No man is just. — Some man is just. 
Peter is wise. — Peter is not wise. 


The reason why two contradictory propositions cannot 
be at the same time true, nor at the same time false, is because 
the one totally destroys the other. 


2° Contrary opposition is opposition in truth, but not in 
falsitv. Hence two contrary propositions cannot be at the 
same time true, but can be at the same time false. 

Contrary opposition obtains between two universal 
propositions of which one is affirmative, and the other negative. 


Example: Every man is just. — No man is just. 


Two contrary propositions can be at the same time false 
in contingent matter, but not in necessary matter. In con- 
tingent matter, the subject can be applied only to some, not 
to all the inferiors, of the subject. In this case the two univer- 
sal propositions are false. Thus in the foregoing example, 
every man is just, and no man ts just, the two propositions are 
false. 

3° Sub-contrary opposition is opposition in falsity, but not 
in truth. Hence two sub-contrary propositions cannot be at 
the same time false; but they can be at the same time true. 

Sub-contrary opposition obtains between two particular 
propositions of which one is affirmative, and the other negative. 


Ezample: Some man is just. — Some man is not just. 


Sub-contrary propositions can be at the same time true 
in contingent matter, as in the foregoing example, but not in 
necessary matter. 

4° Subalternation or subalternate opposition is a relation 
between two affirmative propositions of which one is universal 
and the other particular, or between two negative propositions 
of which one is universal and the other particular. 
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Examples: Every man is just. — Some man is just. 
No man is just. — Some man is not just. 


The universal proposition is called subalternating, and the 
particular proposition is called swbalternated. In necessary 
matter, if the subalternating proposition is true or false, the 
subalternated proposition is necessarily true or false; in con- 
tingent matter, even if the subalternating proposition is false, 
the subalternated proposition can be true (cf. example). 


55. Scheme of the opposition of propositions. — 
The different kinds of opposition are given in the scheme that 
follows. In the scheme, A designates an affirmative universal 
proposition; E a negative universal proposition; [ an affirmative 
particular proposition; and O a negative particular proposition. 


A. Every man is just— CONTRARIES ~— No man is just. E 
Nn ep 
Z. =C5 Rir> = 
iS Mi Ra sore = 
5 cos OR Es = 
72) wn 


I. Some man is just — SUBCONTRARIES — Some man is not just .O 


But modal propositions are opposed to one another in the 
ways shown in the following scheme: 


It is necessary that it be — CONTRARIES — It is impossible that it be 
wa —— eZ 
Za =CG {ES = 
pe IN’ o® bs 
= CRs. pic? > 
= = 
< BA Dic ey 
= ont TO = 


It is possible that it be — SUBCONTRARIES — It is possible that it not be 
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56. Different degrees of opposition. — The highest 
degree of opposition is contradictory opposition. 

Contradictory propositions are opposed in quantity, in 
affirmation and negation, and in truth and falsity. 


The second degree of opposition is contrary opposition. 


Contrary propositions are opposed in affirmation and 
negation and in truth, but not in quantity, nor in falsity in 
contingent matter. 


The third degree of opposition is sub-contrary opposition, 
which is rather apparent than real: the subject is not really 
the same in the two propositions, since it designates, i.e., 
is substituted for, different individuals. When we say: some 
men are just, some men are not just, just is not affirmed and 
denied of the same men. 


Subalternation is not properly opposition. 


57. Notion of equipollence. — Equipollence, in general, 
is the same as equivalence. Here equipollence has a special 
meaning, and is defined: the giving the same signification to two 
opposed propositions by the use of a negative particle. 


Hence two propositions which were first opposed but, later 
are made equivalent by the use of a negative particle, are 
equipollent propositions. 


58. Rules of equipollence. -— The rules of equipollence 
are more concerned with language than with thought, and, 
moreover, are applicable to the Latin language rather than to 
English. Hence we shall omit the study of them in English. 
However, for the sake of completeness, we shall add the presen- 
tation of these in Latin as they appear in the original Latin 
text of this work, viz., in Cursus Philosophiae (Editio tertia), 
vol. I, pp. 64-65. 

Leges aequipollentiae in sequenti versiculo continentur: 


Prae contradic, Post contra, Praeterpostque subalter. 
1° In contradictoriis praepone negationem subjecto ('). 


(1) Negatio malignantis naturae, non autem infinitatis naturae. — 
JOANNEs A Sancro Tuoma, Cursus Phil., t. I, p. 46 (Reiser). 
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Exemplum: propositio, omnis homo est justus, fit aequipollens suae 
contradictoriae, aliqguis homo non est justus, hoc modo, non omnis homo est 
Justus, 


2° In contrariis, postpone negationem subjecto. 


Exemplum: omnis homo est justus, fit aequipollens suae contrariae 
nullus homo est justus, hoc modo, omnis homo non est justus. 


3° In subalternatis, praepone et postpone simul negationem subjecto. 


Exemplum: Omnis homo est justus, fit sequipollens subalternae, aliquis 
homo est justus, hoc modo, non omnis homo non est justus. 


Nora.— In subcontrariis, non datur proprie aequipollentis, sed post- 
ponendo negationem subjecto, propositio fit identica. 


59. Notion of conversion.- Conversion is the inversion 
of the extremes of a proposition from the subjectto the predicate, 
and from the predicate to the subject, without changing the quality 
and the truth of the proposition (). 


To make a conversion correctly, there is required: a) that 
the subject have the same extension as predicate that it had 
as subject, and that the predicate have the same extension as 
subject that it had as predicate; v.g., Peter sees a stone, is thus 
converted: someone who sees a stone is Peter; b) that the same 
kind of substitution or substitutive value be safeguarded; 
c) that the same quality be safeguarded, i.e., that the copula 
remain negative or affirmative in both propositions; d) that 
both propositions be true. 


There are three kinds of conversion: a) simple, in which 
the quantity of the proposition remains the same; b) accidental, 
in which the quantity of the proposition is changed; c) by 
contraposition, when a negative particle is prefixed to the 
interchanged extremes. 


60. Rules of conversion. — The rules of conversion may 
be stated as follows: 


Simpliciter fEcI convertitur: EvA per accidens; 
AstO per contrap: sic fit conversio tota. 


The meaningless words fEcI, EvA, AstO, by which logic- 


lans sum up the rules of conversion in two mnemonic lines, 


(1) Conversion — the reversing of propositions. 
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have no other object than that of grouping the figurative 
vowels A, E, I, O. 


1° A negative universal and an affirmative particular are 
simply converted. 


Examples: the proposition, no body is a spirit, is converted 
thus: no spirit is a body; and the proposition, some man is white, 
is converted thus: some white (being) is (a) man. 


2° An affirmative universal is converted accidentally ('); 
a negative universal can also be converted accidentally (°). 


Examples: the proposition, every man is an animal, is 
converted thus: some animal is a man; the proposition, no man 
2s an angel, can be converted thus: some angel is not a man. 


3° A negative particular can be converted only by contra- 
position; but an afthrmative universal can also be converted 
by contrasposition. 


Examples: the proposition, some man is not just, is thus 
converted: some non-just (being) is not non-man, which is 
equivalent to: some non-just (being) is a man; the proposition, 
every man is an animal, may be converted thus: every non- 
animal is non-man (3). 


(1: The rules of conversion are derived from the substitutive value of 
the subject and predicate. Therefore A is converted accidentally, because 
the predicate of proposition A always has a particular substitutive value, 
In definitions, proposition A could, because of its matter, be converted simply: 
Every man is a rational animal; every rational animal is man. 

(2, In this case, the second proposition expresses the same truth as the 
first proposition, but in a partial manner. ; 

U3; On a souvent dit que cette théorte de la conversion est une subtilité 
inutile. Cependant un logicien anglais, M. Bain, en fait bien voir lutilité 
pratique. La source la plus féconde des sophismes, dit-il, est la tendance 
de l’esprit a convertir les affirmations universelles sans limitation. Lorsqu’on 
dit: « Tous les esprits puissants ont de larges cerveaux » l’auditeur passe 
facilement a la proposition convertic: © Tous les larges cerveaux indiquent 
de puissants esprits ». Cette erreur de la logique est une des plus fréquentes: 
il y a donc intérét a appliquer Ja forme logique pour se mettre en garde contre 
elle. = Patt Janet, Logeque, chap. IV. Quoted by Hugon, Logica Minor, 
p. 160. 


BOOK III 


Argumentation 


Prologue. — The third operation of the intellect is 
concerned with argumentation as its product. But argumen- 
tation is either deductive or inductive. Deductive argumen- 
tation is either categorical or hypothetical. Hence there will 
be three chapters in this book. 


Chapter I. Argumentation in general. 
Chapter II. Categorical syllogism. 
Chapter III. Hypothetical syllogism. 
Chapter IV. Induction. 


CHAPTER I 


ARGUMENTATION IN GENERAL 


Prologue. — There will be only one article in this chapter; 
it is divided as follows: 


Notion of reasoning 
Antecedent and consequent 
Inference and sequence 
Division of sequence 
Notion of argumentation 
Laws of argumentation 
Division of argumentation 


Argumentation 


THE ONLY ARTICU.E 


ARGUMENTATION 


61. Notion of reasoning.— Argumentation is the prod- 
uct of reasoning. Reasoning is defined: the act by which the 
mind acquires knowledge of a new truth by means of truths already 
known. 


a) Act of the mind, just as simple apprehension and judg- 
ment are acts of the mind. 


b) By means of truths already known: truths can be known 
independently of each other, or because of their coordination 
and subordination. 


Reasoning proceeds from coordinated and subordinated 
truths, as when we say: Everything material is corruptible. 
But a body is material... 


c) The mind acquires knowledge of a new truth: Because 
the mind coordinates and subordinates several truths, it is 
moved at the same instant to a new truth ('). Reasoning 
consists essentially in this movement or discursive operation. 


Thus from the truths stated in b), the mind is moved to 
this truth; 


{1) «In eodem instanti quo minor cognoscitur ut minor, deducitur 
assensus conclusionis, ut asseritur a D. Thoma (1, Post., lect. 2), quia posita 
cognitione minoris formaliter ut coordinata et subordinata majori, atque 
adeo supponendo coguitam bonitatem consequentiaec, hoe ipso ponitur lumen 
sufficiens et necessitans ad manifestandam conclusionem.» JOANNES A 
Sancto Tuooma, Cursus Phil., t. 1, pp. 764-765 (Reiser). 


«Kn résumé donc, Vacte de raisonner suppose que certaines propositions 
ont déji été construites par l’esprit. Considérant ces propositions dans un 
certain ordre et les percevant comme vraies, l’esprit dans un acte simple 
(acte d’( inference 9) qui constitue Pessentiel du raisonnement, percoit que 
par la méme, 4 cause de cette vérité présupposée une autre proposition est 
vraie qu'il a construite, et A laquelle il ne peut pas refuser son assentiment 


s’il l’'a donné aux propositions précédentes.» Jacques Maritain, Petite’ 
logique, p. 185, Se édition. 
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Therefore every body ts corruptible. 

Hence in reasoning there is a discursive operation not 
only as regards pure succession, as when, after perceiving some- 
thing in act, we turn to something else ('), but also as regards 
causal succession (*). 


62. The antecedent and the consequent. -— The two 
truths from which the intellect proceeds are called the antecedent. 


The truth (or preposition) to which another truth is 
subordinated is called the major. 


The truth which is subordinated is called the minor. 


The truth in which the act of reasoning is terminated is 
called the consequent. 


63. Inference and sequence. — Inference is the antece- 
dent’s property of inferring the consequent. 


Sequence is the statement of an inference, or the nexus 
which the intellect places between the antecedent and the 
consequent, which denotes an inference (*). 


64. Division of the sequence. — 1° The sequence may 
be valid or invalid. 


A valid sequence is one which denotes a real inference; 
that is to say, a sequence is valid when the antecedent really 
infers the consequent. 


An invalid sequence is one which denotes not a real but 
only an apparent inference; that is to say, a sequence is invalid 
when the antecedent appears to infer the consequent, but 
does not really do so (‘). 


2° Valid sequence may be material or formal. 


A material sequence is one which is valid only as regards 


some determinate matter; v.g., if we say: some man is rational; 


Cpe il qaudza. 7. 

(2) We know a new truth by means of others. 

(3) Joannes A SAncto Tooma, Cursus Phil., t. 1, p.22 (Reiser); Manl- 
TAIN, op. cit., p. 189: « La consequence est l’énoncé d’une inférence ». 

(4) Joannes A Sancto THoMaA, op. cit., p. 59 (Reiser). 
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therefore every man is rational, the sequence is valid in that 
matter. But if we change the matter and say: some man is 
good; therefore every man is good, the sequence is invalid. 


A formal sequence is one which is valid as regards its form. 


Form is defined: the disposition of propositions and terms 
according to quantity, quality, and other logical properties, so 
that a consequent may be inferred from an antecedent. 


Formal logic treats only of the formal sequence. 


65. Notion of argumentation. — Just as we made a 
distinction between the act itself and its product in simple 
apprehension and in judgment, so also do we do so in reasoning; 
we distinguish between the act of reasoning and its artifact, 
— mental argumentation, — and oral expression, oral argu- 
mentation. 


Argumentation in general is defined: a discourse in which, 
one thing being given, another follows: 


a) one thing being given, i.e., the antecedent, or rather the 
minor being subordinated to the major; 


b) another follows, i.e., the consequent. 


66. Laws of argumentation. — 1° It is impossible that 
a false consequent follow from a true antecedent. This is so 
because the consequent is contained in the antecedent. There- 
fore, if we have a true antecedent and a false consequent, we 
have an antecedent that is partially false. What is partially 
false is not absolutely true. If this were not so, an antecedent 
could be true and false at the same time, which is indeed a 
contradiction. 


2° It ts possible that a true consequent follow from a false 
antecedent. Something which is false cannot of itself either 
manifest or cause truth. Rut truth can result accidentally 
from something false, in as much as the consequent which is 
connected with a false antecedent is true, not because it follows 
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from the antecedent, but for some other reason ('). Example: 
Every man is a stone. But every stone is living. Therefore 
every man is living. 


3° The conclusion always follows the weaker part, i.e., if a 
proposition of the antecedent is negative or particular, the 
consequent cannot be affirmative or universal. The antecedent 
causes the consequent. 


4° The antecedent musi be better known to us than the 
consequent. This is so because the antecedent manifests the 
consequent. 


67. Division of argumentation. Argumentation is 
divided essentially into two genera of argumentation, namely, 
deductive arguinentation and inductive argumentation. 


Deductive argumentation, which is properly called the 
syllogism, is that which proceeds from universals to a lesser 
universal]. 

Example: 

Every animal is a substance. 


But every man is an animal 
Therefore every man is a substance. 


Inductive argumentation, which is called induction, is that 
which proceeds from singulars perceived by the senses. 
Example: 


Body A, body B, body C... are heavy. 
Vherefore every body is heavy. 


Observe that the word syllogism may have a wide meaning. 
As such it may be used to designate both deductive and induc- 
tive argumentation. Lhus some speak of the (nductive syllogism. 
But properly the word syllogism is used only of deductive 
argumentation. 


(1) «Solum ergo dicitur verum sequi ex falso quatenus supposita ad- 
. . . ! . . 
missione praemissae falsae, adhuc potest stare connexio cum conclusione 
vera.» JOANNES ASANCTO THoma, Cursus Phil, t. 1, p. 19 (Reiser). 

Therefore in this case the antecedent really causes a true consequent, 
but not as true. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM 


Prologue. -- In this chapter we shall! consider the nature, 
laws, figures, and moods of the categorical syllogism. Hence 
there will be four articles in this chapter. 


Notion 
Matter and form 


Nature of the categorical syllogism 
{ Principles 


[eke laws of the syllogism 
Statement and explanation of the 
Laws of the categorical syllogism laws of the terms 
Statement and explanation of the 
| laws of the propositions 


Notion 
Number 
Direct conclusion, indirect conclusion 
Figures of the categorical syllogism j Indirect first figure 
Comparative value of the figures 
Laws of the individual figures 
( 


Principles of the individual figures 


Notion 

Possible moods 

Useful moods 

Perfect moods, imperfect moods 

Reduction of imperfect moods to 
perfect moods 


Moods of the categorical syllogism 


ARTICLE I 


NATURE OF THE CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM 


68. Notion of the categorical syllogism. — The categ- 
gorical syllogism is defined: an argumentation in which is in- 
ferred, from an antecedent that unites two terms to a third, a 
consequent that unites these two terms to each other. 

xample: 
Every body is a substance. 


Antecedent { But every man is a body. 


Consequent { Therefore every man is a substance. 


In the antecedent the terms man and substance are united 
to the term body; in the consequent the two terms man and 
substance are united to each other. 


69. Matter and form of the categorical syllogism. — 
It is clear from the foregoing definition that a syllogism is 
made up of three terms, and that these terms constitute three 
propositions. 

The three terms, which may be complex or incomplex, 
constitute the remote matter of the syllogism; the three prop- 
ositions constitute its proximate matter. 

The first two of the three propositions, which are inferring 
propositions, are called the premises, or the antecedent; the 
third, which is the inferred proposition, is called the conclusion, 
or the consequent. 

The three terms, considered as constituting the matter 
of the syllogism, are called the syllogistic terms. 

The syllogistic term is defined: the subject and predicate into 
which the proposition is resolved. 
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a) subject and predicate: the copula, or the verb as contain- 
ing the copula, is not the svllogistic term. The reason is this: 
the syllogism is not a statement of truth, as the proposition 
is: it consists essentially in the union of the three terms used 
as subject and predicate. The copula, or the verb which 
contains the copula, is the connection between syllogistic 
terms ('); 

b) proposition, i.e., the premises and conclusion. 


The terms of a syllogism are three in number, viz., the 
major term, the minor term, and the middle term. 


The major term is the term that becomes the predicate in 
the conclusion; it is also called the major extreme. 


The minor term is the term that becomes the subject in 
the conclusion; it is also called the minor extreme. 


The middle term is the term to which the extremes are 
united in the premises. 


The predicate of the conclusion is called the major term, 
and the subject of the conclusion is called the minor term, 
because the predicate essentially has a greater extension than 
the subject. 


One of the propositions of the premises is called the major, 
and the other is called the minor. 


The major proposition is the proposition in which the 
major extreme is united to the middle term. 


The minor proposition is the proposition in which the 
minor extreme is united to the middle term. 


-Example: 
No animal is a plant. 
But every man is an animal. 
Therefore no man is a plant. 


Plant is the major extreme; man, the minor extreme; animal, the middle 
term. — No animal is a plant, the major proposition; erery man is an animal, 
the minor proposition; no man is a plint, the conclusion. 


The form of the syllogism is the disposition of its matter 
so as to infer its conclusion. Therefore the form affects both 


(1) Joannes a Sancto Tuoma, Cursus Phil., t. I, p. 63 (Reiser). 
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the remote matter of the syllogism, i.e., the terms, and in this 
case is called the figure of the syllogism; and the proximate 
matter, 1.e., the propositions, and in this case is called the 
mood of the syllogism. 


The figures and moods of the syllogism will be discussed 
in separate articles later. 


70. Supreme principles of the categorical syllogism. 
— The categorical syllogism depends on the principle of triple 
identity and the separating third. This principle may be 
stated thus: two things identical with a same third thing are 
identical with each other (principle of triple identity); two things, 
one of which is identical, the other not identical with a same third 
thing, are not identical with each other (:) (principle of the 
separating third). 

In a syllogism two terms are compared with a third, and 
their identity is affirmed or denied according as both are 
united to a third, or as one is separated from it. 


The principle of identity and the separating third is immediately evident, 
and may be immediately reduced to the principle of contradiction, the first 
of all principles: « A thing is or is not, or it is impossible that the same thing 


be and not be ». 


But the principle of triple identity and the separating 
third cannot of itself be apphed in a syllogism, because the 
middle term to which the extremes are united is a universal (?); 
it can be applied only by means of two other principles which 
Aristotle calls the dietum de omni and the dictum de nullo: 


ay 


Dictum de omni: Everything which is affirmed distribu- 
tively or universally of a subject is affirmed of all its inferiors. 


Dictum de nullo: Everything which is denied distributively 

(1) Cf. I, q. 28, a. 3, ad 1, ubi S. Thomas sic explicat hoe principium: 
quae sunt eadem uni tertio, sunt eadem inter se, (si tertrum sit’ unum re et 
ratione », idest non virtualiter aut formaliter multiplex. Nam si tertium 
sit formaliter multiples, duo possunt esse er cadem sub duplici formatitate 
diversa; et tunc non sunt eadem inter se. 

(2) In the expository syllogism the middle term is singular; but the 
expository syllogism.is not really a syllogism. 
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or universally of a subject is denied of all its inferiors (). 


Example: whatever is affirmed or denied of man is affirmed 
or denied of all the inferiors of man, v.g., of Peter, Paul, etc. 

(1) In Post Anal., 1.1, 1.9. Principia « dictum de omni », « dictum de 
nullo » sumuntur ex extensione subjecti. Nonnulli syllogismi principia ex 


comprehensione petere volunt. Et 7zbid., nota y. Moprcrier, Logique, pp. 
179 ss., 8e édit.; MARITAIN, op. cit., pp. 217 ss., 8e édit. 


ARTICLE II 


LAWS OF THE CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM 


71. Eight laws of the syllogism. — Logicians have 
given us eight laws to guide us in the correct application of the 
supreme principles of the syllogism, the dictum de omni and 
the dictum de nullo (*). 

The first four laws are concerned with the terms of the 
syllogism; the last four with its propositions. They may be 
stated as follows (): 


1. let there be three terms: the Major, the Middle, and the Minor. 
2. Let them not have a greater extension in the Conclusion than in the 
Premises. 
. Let not the Middle Term enter the Conclusion. 
Let the Middle Term be universal at least once. 
. If both Premises are negative, no Conclusion follows. 
. If both Premises are affirmative, the Conclusion cannot be negative. 
. No Conclusion can follow from two particular Premises. 
The Conclusion always follows the weaker part. 


OO NID Cr CO 


72. Statement and explanation of the laws of the 
terms. — First law.—Let there be three terms: the Major, 
the Middle, and the Minor. 

This law results from the very essence of the categorical 
syllogism, which identifies two terms with a third. And the 


(1) Ces huit régles ... dérivent de la nature méme du syllogisme, comme 
des déterminations plus particuliéres du principe supréme... « d’identité » 
... et des deux principes ‘dictum de omni et dictum de nulle) qui lui sont 
joints. 

i Elles n’ajoutent 4 ces principes aucun principe nouveau, mais elles sont 
pratiquement utiles, parce qu’elles réglent de plus prés le travail ayllogistique. 
MaRITAIN, op. cit., p. 223. 

‘2, Logicians usually present these laws in the traditional Latin formu- 
lation of them in metrical! verses: 

Terminus esto triplex, major, mediusque, minorque. 
Latius hos quam praemissae conclusio non vult. 
Nequaquam medium capiat conclusio oportet. 

Aut semel aut iterum medius generaliter esto. 
Utraque si praemissa neget, nihil inde sequetur. 
Ambae affrmantes neqeunt generare negantem. 

Nil sequitur geminis ex particularibus unquam. 
Pejorem sequitur semper conclusio partem. 
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same term, taken twice, must have the same substitutive 

value a) as to mode of existence, b) as to genus of substitution 

(not necessarily as to species of substitution). Example: 

a universal substitution can be changed into a particular, but 

not a personal into a logical. Otherwise it would be equivalent 

to two terms. Henee the following syllogism is invalid: 
Animal is a genus. 


But man is an animal, 
Therefore man is a genus. 


Animal has a logical substitutive value in the major, and 
a real substitutive value in the minor. Therefore there are 
four terms. 


Second law. — Let them not have a greater extension in 
the Conclusion than in the Premises; that is to say, the terms 
must not have a greater extension in the Conclusion than in 
the Premises. ‘This law is violated when a term has a particular 
substitutive value in the premises and a universal substitutive 
value in the conclusion. 

This law derives from the fact that the premises cause the 
conclusion. Therefore what is not in the premises cannot be 
in the conclusion. 

Therefore the conclusion of the svllogism that follows is 
invalid: 

Every man is an animal. 


But no horse is a man. 
Therefore no horse is an animal. 


The teria animal has a particular substitutive value in the 
major, and a universal substitutive value in the conclusion. 


Third law. — Let not the Middle Term enter the Con- 
clusion. [tis of the very nature of a syllogism that the middle 
term be united to the extremes in the premises. 

The following syllogism violates this law: 


Napoleon was a general. 
But Napoleon was small. 
Cherefore Napoleon was a small general. 


The conclusion should be: some small (van) was a gencral. 


Fourth law. — Let the Middle Term be universal at least 
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once, that is to say, let the middle term have a universal or 
distributive substitutive value in at least one of the premises. 

If the middle term is used twice as a particular term, it 
can be substituted for different inferiors; and in that case it 
will be equivalent to two terms. It is for this reason that the 
following syllogism is invalid: 


Every man is an animal. 
But every brute is an animal. 
Therefore every brute is a man. 


The term animal has a particular substitutive value in 
both the major and minor. 

Note. — A singular term, in its logical function, is equiv- 
alent to a universal term. 


73. Statement and explanation of the laws of the 
propositions. — Fifth law.— If both Premises are negative, 
no Conclusion follows; that is to say, no conclusion can be 
inferred from two negative premises. 

In this case the premises state that the extremes have no. 
relation of identity with the middle term. Hence we cannot 
know whether or not they have a relation of identity to each 
other. The syllogism that follows is a violation of this law: 


No stone is an animal, 
But no man is a stone. 
Therefore no man is an animal. 


That the premises be negative, the negation must be 
applied to the copula, and not merely to the subject or predicate. 


What has no parts cannot perish by the dissolution of its parts. 
But the human soul has no parts. 
Therefore the human soul cannot perish by the dissolution of its parts. 


In this syllogism, the minor, the human soul has no parts, 
is an affirmative proposition. The middle term in the major 
is: what has no parts, Le., a (being) not having parts. There- 
fore the minor is: But the human soul is a (being) not having 
parts. The negation is applied to the predicate, but not to 
the copula. 


Sizth law. —If both Premises are affirmative, the Con- 
clusion cannot be negative. 
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This law obtains in virtue of the principle: two things 
identical with a same third are identical with each other. 


Seventh law. — No Conclusion can follow from two par- 
ticular premises. If both premises are negative, there will be 
no conclusion, as stated in the fifth law. If both premises are 
affirmative, the middle term will always be particular; and 
this is a violation of the fourth law. 

Example: 

I. Some man is an animal. 


I. But some animal is irrational. 
I. Therefore some man is irrational. 


The term animal twice has a particular substitutive value. 

If one premise is affirmative, and the other negative, only 
one term in the premises has a universal substitutive value. 
This term, according to the fourth law, is the middle term; 
and hence the syllogism violates the second law, for the major 
term has a particular subs*itutive value in the premises, and, 
as predicate of a negative conclusion, a universal substitutive 
value in the conclusion. 


Or a universal term is the major term, and then the 
syllogism violates the fourth law: the middle term twice has 
a particular substitutive value. 

Examples: 

I. Some man is learned. 


O. But some wise (being) is not learned. 
O. Therefore some wise (being) is not a man. 


The term man has a particular substitutive value in the 
premises, and, contrary to the second law, « universal sub- 
stitutive value in the conclusion. 

O. Some learned (being) is not wise. 


I. But some man is learned. 
O. Therefore some man is not wise. 


The middle term, in violation of the fourth law, twice 
has a particular substitutive value. 


Eight law. — The Conclusion always follows the weaker 
part. 
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The weaker part is the negative part in relation to an 
affirmative part, and the particular part in relation to a universal 
part. ‘Therefore this law has two parts: 


1° If one premise is negative, and the other affirmative, 
the conclusion will be negative in virtue of the principle: 
two things, one of which is identical, the other not identical with 
a same third thing, are not identical with each other. 


2° If the premise is particular, and the other universal, 
the conclusion will be particular. 

For a) either both premises are affirmative, b) or one is 
affirmative and the other is negative. 

a) If both premises are affirmative, there will be only one 
universal term in the premises, 1.e., the subject of the universal 
proposition, and this term, according to the fourth law, will 
be the middle term; and the minor term, the particular in the 
premises, will be, according to the second law, particular in 


the conclusion. 


Example: 
I. Some man is learned. 
A. But every man is an animal. 
I. Therefore some animal is learned. 


b) If one premise is affirmative, and the other negative, 
there are two universal terms in the premises, viz., the subject 
of the universal proposition and the predicate of the negative 
proposition. That the fourth law be safeguarded, one of 
these terms will be the middle term; and that the second law 
be safeguarded, the other will be the major term; for the 
conclusion will be negative, and its predicate or major term 
will have a universal substitutive value. Hence the minor 
term has a particular substitutive value in the premises, and 
therefore, according to the second law, must have a particular 
substitutive value in the conclusion. 

Hence the conclusion of the following is invalid: 


O. Some man is not learned. 
A. But every man is an animal. 
E. Therefore no animal is learned. 


The correct conclusion: therefore some animal is not learned. 


ARTICLE III 


FIGURES OF THE CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM 


74. Notion of the syllogistic figure. -— The figure of 
the syllogism is, as we have already said, the form of the 
syllogism as affecting its remote matter. 


It is defined: the disposition of the terms as subject and 
predicate (') such as can infer the conclusion. 


75. Number of figures.— The figures of the syllogism 
derive from the various dispositions of the middle term (m) 
in relation to the major (T) and minor extreme (t). There are 
three possible dispositions of the middle term: 1° it may be 
the subject in the major and the predicate in the minor; 2° or 
it may be predicate in both premises; 3° or it may be the 
subject in both premises. Hence there are three figures, and 
they are expressed by logicians in the following manner: 

Sub prae., prima; sed altera bis prae., tertia bis sub. This 
logical formula is explained as follows: 

sub prae prima: middle term subject in the Major and 
predicate in the Minor (first figure); 

sed altera bis prae: middle term the predicate twice (second 
figure) ; 

tertia bis sub: middle term the subject twice (third figure). 


The different figures are presented schematically in the 
following table: 


First figure Second figure Third figure 
mee 2 T m mT 
t- -m Cm et 
eee by te ee eS 


(1) « The disposition of the terms according to which one is the subject 
and the other is the predicate. » 
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76. The conclusion, direct and indirect. —- A direct 
conclusion is the conclusion of a syllogism in which the extremes 
have the same disposition in the premises as they have in the 
conclusion, that is to say, in which the minor extreme is the 
subject of the minor, and the major extreme is the predicate 
of the major. 


An indirect conclusion is the conclusion of a syllogism in 
which the minor extreme, or the major extreme, or both, have 
not the same disposition in the premises as they have in the 
conclusion. 


In the first figure the conclusion is direct; in the second 
and third it is indirect. 


77. The indirect first figure. — Some logicians, headed 
by Galen (131-200), introduce a fourth figure, called the 
Galenic figure. In this figure the middle term is predicate in 
the major, and subject in the minor. 


Example: 


Tm Every man is living 
mt But every living (being) is a substance. 
t T Therefore some substance is a man. 


This figure, according to Aristotle, does not differ logically 
from the first figure, but is merely the first figure as it indirectly 
concludes, because of the grammatical disposition of the terms, 
especially of the middle term. The conclusion, some substance 
is a man, has the same signification as the proposition, man 
is some substance ('). 


Thus the indirectly-concluding first figure becomes directly- 
concluding by the transposition of the minor extreme and the 
major extreme, and vice versa. Such a transposition in the 
foregoing syllogism is made as follows: 

Every living being is a substance. 


But every man is living. 
Therefore every man is a substance. 


(1) On voit par la que si la 4e figure est une figure grammaticale, elle 
n’est pas une figure legigue distincte: pour la pensée, le prédicat grammatical 
de la conclusion y est en réalité «wjet.- Jacques Manirary, op. cit., p. 226, 
note 24. 
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But observe that a syllogism of the directly-concluding 
first figure in which the major comes second must not be 
confused with a syllogism of the indirectly-concluding first 


figure. 


Example: 
Every man is living. 
But every living (being) is a substance. 
Therefore every man is a substance. 


This syllogism is merely a syllogism of the directly- 
concluding first figure, in which the major is not in its proper 


place. 


78. Comparative value of the figures. — The figure in which the 
middle term is subject and predicate must be given first place, because ir this 
case the middle term partakes of the nature of both extremes, and therefore 
is really the middle term. Therefore this figure is called the first figure. 


In the second place comes the figure in which the middle term is predicate 
twice, because the role of predicate is nobler than that of subject. It is for 
this reason that this figure is called the second figure. 


In the third place comes the figure in which the middle term is subject 
twice; it is called the third and last figure (+). 


79. Laws of the individual figures. — Special laws of 
the figures are derived from the application of the general 
laws of the syllogism to individual figures. 


Hence, by the very fact that these special laws are observed, 
the general laws are observed. 


First figure. — Let the minor be affirmative, and the 
major universal. 


1° Let the minor be affirmative. If the minor is negative, 
the conclusion will be negative, and the major affirmative; 
the major term will be particular in the premises, and universal 
in the conclusion, contrary to the second law of the syllogism. 


2° And the major universal. Otherwise the middle term, 
already a particular term in the minor as predicate of an 
affirmative proposition, will also be particular in the major 


(1) Opusculum 48 inter opera s. Thomae. 
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as subject of a particular proposition; and thus it will be a 
particular term twice, in violation of the fourth law of the 
syllogism. 


Second figure. — Let one premise be negative, and let 
not the major be particular. 


1~ Let one premise be negative. In the second figure the 
middle term is predicate twice; hence, if one premise is not 
negative, it will be a particular term twice, in violation of the 
fourth law of the syllogism. 


2° And let not the major be particular. Since one premise 
is negative, the conclusion will be negative, and the major 
extreme will be a universal term in the conclusion. Therefore, 
to avoid violating the second law of the syllogism, the major 
extreme must be a universal term in the major. But the 
major extreme in the second figure is the subject of the major. 
Therefore the major must be universal. 


Third figure. — Let the minor be affirmative, and the 
conclusion particular. 


1° Let the minor be affirmative. As for the first figure. 


2° And the corclusion particular. The minor extreme, 
the subject of the conclusion, is predicate of an affirmative 
minor, that is to say, it is a particular term in the premises. 
Therefore, if the conclusion is not particular, the minor extreme, 
in violation of the second law of the syllogism ('), will be a 
universal term in the conclusion. 


Jn this figure the middle term is predicate in the major and subject in 
the minor. Hence, when the major is affirmative, the middle term is par- 
ticular in the major, and, if the minor is not universal, the middle term, in 
violation of the fourth law of the syllogism, is a particular term twice. 


Thus, when the minor is negative, the minor extreme, which is its predi- 
cate, is a particular term in the premises. According to the second law of 
the syllogism, it must be a particular term in the conclusion, and then the 
conclusion is particular. 


(1) The following are the laws of the indirect first figure: 
If the major is affirmative, let the minor be universal. 
lf the minor is affirmative, let the conclusion be particular. 
If one premise is negative, let the major be universal. 
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When one premise is negative, the conclusion is negative, and therefore 
the major extreme in the conclusion will be a universal term. Therefore, 
according to the second law of the syllogism, the major extreme must be a 
universal term in the premises. But the major extreme is the subject of 
the major. Therefore the major must be universal. 


80. Principles of the individual figures. - The general principles 
of the categorical syllogism dictum de omni and dictum de nullo are not applied 
in their whole universality except in the direct first figure. 


In all the other figures they are applied in a determinate manner. 


Their special application in the second figure is called the dictum de 
diverso, If an attribute can be predicated affirmatively or negatively of a 
member of some species (genus), every individual (species) of which that 
attribute cannot be predicated (athrmatively or negatively) does not belong 
to this species (genus). 


Example: 
All fortitude is a virtue. 
But no temerity is a virtue. 
Therefore no temerity is fortitude. 


M, a virtue, is affirmed of T fortitude, but it cannot be affirmed of t 
(temerity). Therefore t (temerity) is not T (tortitude). 


Its special application to the third figure is called the dictum de parte, 
Two terms which contain a common part are partly identical; if however 
one contains a part tl:at the other does not, they are partly different. 


Erample: 
Man is just. 
But man is an animal. 
Therefore some animal is just. 


T, just and t animal have a particular substitutive value and contain 
M man as their common part, and therefore they are partly identical: some 
animal is some just (being). 


ARTICLE IV 


MOODS OF THE CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM 


81. Notion of the mood of a syllogism. — The mood 
of a syllogism is its form as it affects its proximate matter or 
propositions. It is defined: the disposition of propositions 
according to their essential quality, i.e., affirmation and negation, 
and according to their quantity. 


82. Possible moods of the syllogism. - Sixteen moods 
are possible in each figure: for the quantity of propositions can 
have four different moods. The premises are: 1° both univer- 
sal; 2° or both particular; 3° or the major is universal and the 
minor is particular; 4° or the major is particular and the 
minor is universal. Similarly the quality of propositions can 
have four different moods. The premises are: 1° both affirm- 
ative; 2° or both negative; 3° or the major is affirmative and 
the minor negative: 4° or the major is negative and the minor 
affirmative. 

Since the four dispositions according to quality are possible 
in each of the four dispositions according to quantity, there are 
sixteen possible moods in each figure: 4 x +4 = 16. But there 
are four figures of the syllogism (}); 16 x 4 = 64. Therefore 
there are sixty-four possible moods of the syllogism. 


83. Useful moods of the syllogism. Since quality 
and quantity in propositions are signified by the vowels A, 
E, I and O, the sixteen possible moods in each figure may be 
expressed thus: 


AAA — AEE — AII — AOQO 
EEE — EAE — EIO — EOO 
Il — JAI — JIEO — I00 
000 — OAO — OEO — OTO 


(1) The first figure as it concludes directly and indirectly is equivalent 
to two figures. 
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That a mood be useful, it must follow the general laws of 
the syllogism as well as the special laws of each figure (’). 
If we apply these laws, we shall discover that there are only 
nineteen useful moods, namely: 


In the direct first figure: 
4 — AAA, EAE, AII, ELO 


In the indirect first figure: 
5 — AAI, EAE, AII, AEO, IEO 


In the second figure: 
4-— EAE, AEE, EIO, AOO 


In the third figure: 
6 — AAI, EAO, IAI, AII, OAO, EIO 


Logicians have grouped these nineteen useful moods of 
the syllogism in four mneomie verses composed of conventional 
words. ‘The first three vowels of these conventional words 
represent in order the Major, the Minor, and the Conclusion, 
under the symbols A, E, I, or O. The verses are as follows: 


Direct first figure: Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. 


Indirect first figure: Baralipton, Celantes, Dabitis, Fapesmo, 
Frisesomorum, 


Second Pigure: Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco. 


Third Figure: Darapti, Felapton, Disamis, Datisi, Bocardo, 
Ferison, 


84. Perfect and Imperfect moods. — Perfect mooids 
are moods in which the conclusion is direct. Only the moods 
of the direct first figure are perfect moods. 


Imperfect moods are moods in which the conclusion is not 
direct. The moods of the indirect first figure, of the second 
figure, and of the third figure are imperfect. 


Indirect reduction or reduction to the impossible is indicated 
by the consonant © in Baroco and Bocardo (@). It is made 


(1) Thus, according to the fifth law, the following are useless moods: 
EER, E00, OOO, OF O; according to the seventh law: III, 100, O10, OOO; 
evel... 

(2) Hence we have the following Latin verses: 

5 vult simvpliciter verti; P vero per accidens. 
M vult transponi; C per impossibile duci. 
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thus: the major (in Bocardo) or the minor (in Baroco) is 
omitted and is replaced by the contradictory of the conclusion. 


Example: 
Every virtue is pleasing to God. A Ba — 
Second figure. But some emulation is not pleasing to God. Oro — 
Therefore some eniulation is not a virtue. O co. 


It is reduced thus: 


Every virtue is pleasing to God. A Bar -—~ 
First figure. But all emulation is a virtue. A ba — 
Therefore all emulation is pleasing to God. Ara. 


Reduction to the impossible is made against an adversary 
who, after admitting the premises, denies the conclusion. 
After admitting the contradictory of the ,denied conclusion, 
he infers a conclusion which is the contradictory of one ad- 
mitted premise. Hence the adversary is forced to admit 
that two contradictory things can be true at the same time, 
which is impossible. Then he must admit that the first 
conclusion is true. 


85. Reduction of imperfect moods to perfect moods. 
— In perfect moods the consequent is clearly evident, but not 
so clearly evident in the imperfect moods. Hence it is usefui 
to reduce the latter to the former. 


The laws by which this reduction is made are indicated 
in the symbols of each imperfect mood: 

a) An imperfect mood may be reduced to the perfect 
mood of the first figure which begins with the same consonant. 

Example: Celantes, Cesare, Camestres may be reduced to 
Celarent; Fapesmo and Festino to Ferio. 

b) There are two types of reduction: 1) direct; 2) indirect 
or to the impossible. 


Direct reduction is made according to the moods indicated 
by the three consonants s.p.m., which follow the first three 
vowels, and which signify the three propositions of a syllogism. 


The letter (s) indicates that the proposition symbolized 
by the preceding vowel should he converted simply; the 
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letter (p) that it should be converted accidentally; and the 
letter (m) that the premises should be transposed, that is to 
say, that the major becomes the minor, and that the minor 


becomes the major. 


Example: 
All fortitude is a virtue. A Ca — 
Second figure. But no temerity is a virtue. E mes — 
Therefore no temerity is fortitude E tres. 


C indicates that this mood ought to be reduced to Celarent; 
M indicates that the premises should be transposed; and 
S (mestres) indicates that the minor and conclusion should be 
converted simply. Example of reduction: 


No virtue is temerity. E Ce— 
But all fortitude is a virtue. Ala— 
Therefore no fortitude is temerity. E rent. 


Exercises. — In what figure are the following syllogisms? Are they 
correct or not? If they are not correct, what rules do they violate? 


The powerful are not merciful. 
But the poor are not powerful. 
Therefore the poor are not merciful. 


Every man is an animal. 
_ Every sentient being is an animal, 
Therefore every sentient being is a man. 


Every animal is a substance. 
No stone is an animal. 
Therefore no stone is a substance. * 


Every animal is a substance. 
No animal is a stone. 
Therefore no stone is an animal. 


Some animal is not a stone. 
No animal is inorganic. 
Therefore some inorganic (being) is not a stone. 


Some animal is rational. 
But the ape is an animal, 
Therefore the ape is not rational. 


Some animal is not rational. 
But no ape is an animal. 
Therefore an ape is not rational. 


A house is not an animal. 
But man is not a house. 
Tlierefore man is not an animal. 
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A horse is black. 
But some ape is not a horse. 
Therefore some ape is not black. 


No house is an animal. 
But no house is rational. 
Therefore no rational (being) is an animal. 


Some men are holy. 
But sinners are men. 
Therefore sinners are holy. 


Every vegetal being is living. 
But every sentient being is living. 
Therefore every vegetal and every sentient being are living. 


A spirit is immaterial. 
But matter is not a spirit. 
Therefore matter is not immaterial. 


Some substance is not rational. 
But some man is rational. 
Therefore some man is not a substance. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM 


Prologue. — The deductive syllogism is essentially divided 
into the categorical syllogism and the hypothetical syllogism. 
Hence we shall now consider the hypothetical syllogism. 
Moreover, there are other accidental divisions of the syllogism 
in general, with which we shall deal in this chapter. Hence 
there will be two articles in this chapter: 


Notion 
Conditional 
Division { Disjunctive 
Hypothetical Conjunctive 
syllogism Laws of the conditional syllogism 


Figures of the conditional! syllogism 

Laws of the disjunctive syllogism 

Figures of the disjunctive syllogism 

Laws and figure of the conjunctive syllogism 


According to the integrity Complete 
of propositions Incomplete or Enthymeme 


According to absolute or Absolute 
modal propositions . Modal 
Other divisions 
of the syllogism | According to the terms { Direct 
\ Oblique 
According to the simplicity { Epicheirema 
or complexity of the Polysyllogism 
propositions Sorites 


{ | Dilemma 


ARTICLE I 


THE HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM 


86. Notion of the hypothetical syllogism. — The 
hypothetical syllogism is defined: a syllogism is which the major 
is a hypothetical proposition, and the minor posits or destroys 
one of the parts of the major; v.g., if Peter studies, he learns. 
But he studies. Therefore he learns. 


The hypothetical syllogism depends on the connexion 
between the propositions, and not merely on the connexion 
between its terms; and thus it is essentially different from the 
categorical syllogism. Therefore any syllogism that proceeds 
from the connexion of its terms, even though it may contain 
hypothetical propositions, is categorical; v.g., if A is, B is. 
If B is, C is. Therefore if A is, C is. This is equivalent to: 
Ais B. But Bis C. Therefore C is A. 


87. Division of the hypothetical syllogism. — The 
hypothetical syllogism is conditional, disjunctive, or con- 
junctive, according as its major is a conditional proposition, 
a disjunctive proposition, or a conjunctive proposition. 


88. Laws of the conditional syllogism. -- The supreme 
principles of the conditional syllogism are the general principles 
of all argumentation: only a true consequent can be derived from 
a true antecedent; both a true consequent and a false consequent 
can be derived from a false antecedent (Cf. N. 66). 


From the foregoing general principles are derived the 
special laws of the conditional syllogism: 


First law. — To posit the condition is to posit the con- 
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ditioned; but to posit the conditioned is not to posit the con- 
dition ('). 


Example: 
If Peter runs, Peter moves. 
But Peter runs. 
Therefore Peter moves. 


But we may not argue: 


But Peter moves. 
Therefore Peter runs. 


Second law. — To destroy the conditioned is to destroy 
the condition; but to destroy the condition is not to destroy 
the conditioned. Thus: 


If Peter runs, Peter moves. 
But Peter does not move. 
Therefore Peter does not run. 


But we may not argue: 


But Peter does not run. 
Therefore Peter does not move. 


89. Figures of the conditional syllogism. — There are two figures, 
and they may he tabled schematically: im positing posits, i.e., to posit the 
condition in the minor is to posit the conditio#tn the conclusion; in destroying 
destroys, i.e., to destroy the conditioned in the minor is to destroy the condition. 


According to affirmation or negation in the-two parts of the major there 
are four moods for each of the two figures, and they may be tabled sche- 
matically as follows: 


First figure: in positing posits 


1) If Ais, Bis. But Ais. Therefore B is. 
. 2) If Ais, Bis not. But Ais. Therefore B is not. 
3) If Ais not, Bis. But Ais not. Therefore B is. 
4) If Ais not, Bis not. But Ais not. Therefore B is not. 


Second figure: in destroying destroys 


1) If Ais, Bis. But Bis not. Therefore A is not. 
2) If Ais, Bis not. But Bis. Therefore A is not. 
3) lf Ais not, Bis. But Bis not. Therefore A is. 
4) If Ais not, Bis not. But Bis. Therefore A is. 


j (1) We say to posit, not to affirm, because sometimes a condition is neg- 
ative and then it is posited, not affirmed, in the minor. For a similar reason 
we say to destroy, not to deny. 
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90. Laws of the disjunctive syllogism. — Firsi law. 
Let the disjunctive major be true, that is to say, let its members 
be completely enumerated, and let them not be true and false 
at the same time. The syllogism that follows sins against 
this law: 


Peter is a Catholic or a pagan. 
But Peter is not a Catholic. 
Therefore Peter is a pagan. 


The disjunctive major is not true, since Peter can be a 
heretic or a schismatic. 


Second law. —a) If the major is properly disjunctive and 
has two members, to posit one member is to destroy the other 
member, and to destroy one member is to posit the other 
member. 

Example: 

Peter is either at rest or in motion. 


But Peter is at rest. 
Therefore Peter 1s not in motion. 


Or: 


But Peter is not at rest. 
Therefore Peter is in motion. 


bi If there are more than two members in the disjunctive 
major, 1° if one is destroved, the others are affirmed dis- 


junctively; v.g., 


Peter’s house is larger, or smaller, 
or the same size as Paul’s house. 

But it is not the same size. 

Therefore it is larger or smaller. 


2° or if one is posited, the others are destroyed; v.g., 
But Peters house is Jarger. 
Therefore it is neither smaller nor the same size. 
3° or if all except one are destroyed, that one is posited; 


V.g., 


But it is neither larger nor smaller. 
Therefore it is the same size. 
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c) If the major is improperly disjunctive and has two 
members, at least one of which is true, to destroy one member 
is to posit the other, but to posit one member is not to destroy 
the other. 


The following syllogism violates this rule: 


Either Peter or Paul died in Rome. 
But Paul died in Rome. 
Therefore Peter did not die in Rome. 


91. Figures of the disjunctive syllogism. 


There are two figures, according as one member of the major is posited 
or destroyed in the minor. 


Ju each figure there are four moods just as for the conditional syllogism. 


92. Laws of the conjunctive syllogism. - First law. 
To posit one member is to destroy the other. Example: 
Peter is not in Lyons and in Rome. But he is in Lyons. 
Therefore he is not in Rome. 


Second law. — To destroy one member is not to destroy 
the other member. The following syllogism is false: Peter 
is not in Lyons and in Rome. But he is not in Rome. There- 
fore he is not in Lyons. 


Nore. — If the two members of the major are contra- 
dictorially opposed according to matter, to destroy one member 
is to posit the other; v.g., the human soul is not material and 
immaterial. But itis not material. Therefore it is immaterial. 


The figure of the conjunctive syllogism: There is only one 
figure (in positing destroying), and in it there are four moods. 


a 


ARTICLE II 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE SYLLOGISM 


93. Preliminary remarks. — The divisions of the syllo- 
gism that follow are not essential but accidental divisions. 
Though they are found in the hypothetical syllogism, they are 
first and foremost divisions of the categorical syllogism. 


94. Division of the syllogism according to the in- 
tegrity of its propositions.— According to this division we 
have the complete syllogism and the incomplete syllogism, 
or the enthymeme. 

A complete syllogism is one in which all the premises are 
explicity formulated. 

An incomplete syllogism or an enthymeme is one in which 
one premise is omitted; v.g., God is the supreme good. Therefore 
God ought to be loved. 


95. Division of the syllogism according to absolute 
or modal propositions. —- According to this division we have 
the absolute syllogism and the modal syllogism. 

An absolute syllogism is one in which the premises are 
absolute propositions. 

A modal syllogism is one in which either one or both of the 
premises are modal propositions. 


Example: 


Every animal is necessarily a substance. 
But every man is necessarily an animal. 
Therefore every man is necessarily a substance. 


96. Division of the syllogism according to its terms.— 
According to this division we have the direct syllogism and 
the oblique syllogism. 
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A direct syllogism is one in which all the syllogistic terms 
are direct. 

An oblique syllogism is one in which one syllogistic term 
(or several) — Tt M — is oblique. 


Example: 


Christ is God. 
But Mary is the Mother of Christ. 
Therefore Mary is the Mother of God. 


M (Christ) is oblique in the minor; T (God) is also oblique 
in the conclusion. 


97. Division of the syllogism according to the simplic- 
ity or the complexity of the argumentation., ~- Accord- 
ing to this division we have the epicheirema, the polysyllogism, 
the sorites, and the dilemma. 


1° An epichetrema is a syllogism in which the proof is 
conjoined to one or to both of the premises. Example: Every 
man is corruptible, because he has a composite essence. But 
Peter is a man. Therefore Peter is corruptible. 


2° A polysyllogism is an argumentation that links to- 
gether several syllogisms in such a way that the conclusion of 
one becomes a premise of the one that follows. Example: 
A spirit has no matter. But the human soul ix a spirit. Therefore 
the human soul has no matter. But what has no matter is incor- 
ruplible. Therefore the human soul is incorruptible. 


3° A sorites is an argumentation made up of several 
propositions that are connected in such a way that the predicate 
of the first becomes the subject of the second, and the predicate 
of the second the subject of the third, and so on, until a con- 
clusion is reached that is made up of the subject of the first 
proposition and the predicate of the last. Example: An 
aviricious man longs for much goods; a man who longs for much 
goods needs much goods; a@ man who needs much goods is not 
happy; therefore an avaricious man is not happy. 


Such is the definition of the Aristotelian sorites. 


Goclenius (1598) proposed another sorites (the Goclenian), 
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and it is defined thus: an argumentation made up of several 
propositions that are connected in such a way that the subject 
of the first becomes the predicate of the second, and the sub- 
ject of the second the predicate of the third, and so on, until 
a conclusion is reached that is made up of the subject of the 
last proposition and the predicate of the first. Example: 
All bodies are perishable; plants are bodies; the oak is a plant; 
therefore the oak is perishable. 


That the argumentation of a sorites be valid, two con- 
ditions are required: 


a) The individual propositions must be strictly and 
absolutely true. 


b) The terms which enter the sorites must retain, on 
being repeated, exactly the same substitutive value. 


There is one practicable rule for discovering the truth of 
the sorites, which Cicero called the most deceptive type of 
reasoning: resolve the sorites into simple syllogisms. There 
will be as many simple syllogisms less one as there are premises; 
and any error there may be will appear at once. 


4° A dilemma (or two-horned syllogism) is an argumen- 
tation whose antecedent presents a disjunction of such kind 
that, whether one or other of its parts be posited, the same 
conclusion follows. 


Therefore the dilemma differs from the disjunctive syllo- 
gism, in which the minor posits or destroys only one part 
of the major. 


If the major has two parts, the argument is called a 
dilemma; if it has three parts, the argument is called a tri- 
lemma, etc... 


Tertullian’s dilemma against the decree of Trajan is 
famous: The Christains are either guilty or innocent. If they 
are guilty, why do you prohibit search for them? If they are 
innocent, why do you punish those who are denounced ? 

Rules of the dilemma: a) The disjunction must be complete. 
b) The consequent, which is deduced from each of the parts 
of the major, must follow legitimately (in valid sequence) and 
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exclusively from each member of the disjunction, so that the 
dilemma cannot be retorted. 


Against this rule sins the following dilemma proposed to 
a person, to prevent him from undertaking the administration 
of public affairs. You will administer public affairs either 
honestly or dishonestly; if honestly, you will displease men; 
af dishonestly, you will displease God. Therefore. 


To this argument one may reply as follows: I shall ad- 
minister public affairs either honestly or dishonestly; if honestly, 
I shall please God; if dishonestly, I shall please men. Therefore. 


CHAPTER IV 


INDUCTIVE ARGUMENTATION 


Prologue. — There will be only one article in this chapter, 
and it is divided as follows: 


Three meaning’ of induction 

Definition of induction 

Comparison of induction and the deductive syllogism 
The movement of descent in induction 

Induction |) Function of the movement of descent in induction 
Division of induction 

The supreme principle of induction 

Force and certitude of induction 

Sufficient enumeration of individuals 

Analogy and example 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 


INDUCTION 


98. Three meanings of induction. ~— Induction has 
three meanings: 

a) It may signify the abstraction of a universal concept 
from a singular; v.g., when I conceive Peter as man. This 
kind of induction pertains to simple apprehension. 


b) It may signify the formulation of a self-evident uni- 
versal proposition, i.e., of a principle, which presupposes expe- 
rience. In this case the concepts of the subject and predicate 
are drawn from experience, and the nexus or relation between 
the subject and predicate is immediately known from the 
concept or notion of them; nevertheless the intellect is induced, 
—and this is why we speak of an induction, — or is led by 
way of manuduction by sensible experience to unite the predicate 
to the subject and to perceive the immediate nexus between 
them (*). 

This kind of induction pertains to judgment. 


c) It may signify an argumentation in which the relation 
between the subject and predicate of a universal conclusion is 
manifested by the enumeration of several singulars and by 
experience. 


This kind of induction is identified with the inductive 
syllogism, and it pertains to the third operation of the intellect. 


(1) Fonseca, In Metaph., c. 1, q. 4, s. 4. 

Note the teaching of Cajetan: ¢... Principia sunt evidentia ex propriis 
terminis, sic Jam compositis, vel (et idem est) si taliter componantur eorum 
termini ab intellectu: sed taliter componi nequeunt absque experimento 
determinativo intellectus ad hoc, ete. Unde quando dicitur quod principia 
ex solis terminis lumine intellectus cognoseuntur, non excluditur adminiculum 
sensus, sed tantummodo termini medii, sic enim principia cognoscimus in 
quantum terminos cognoscimus; quia absque alio medio termino complexum 
illud, quod principium est, evidens est: et non quia absque experimentali 
complexione compositio intellectus fiat, ete.» In II Post., c. X11. 
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It is with this kind of induction that we are concerned in 
the present chapter. 


99. Definition of induction. — Induction, as an oper- 
ation of reason, is defined: a progression from sufficiently 
enumerated singulars to a universal. 


a) Progression, i.e., a movement by which the human 
intellect proceeds from singular data. 


b) To a universal, that is to say, to a conclusion whose 
subject does not represent a group of individuals, or all the 
individuals of a group, but something one (i.e., one nature) 
that may be communicated to several ('); v.g., 


Peter, Paul, James, etc... are mortal. 
But Peter, Paul, James, etc... are men. 
Therefore man is mortal. 


100. Comparison of induction and the deductive 
syllogism. — Induction, as a kind of argumentation, and the 
deductive syllogism(*) are essentially different. Moreover, 
induction, as a mode of knowledge, cannot be reduced to the 
deductive syllogism. 

a) The deductive syllogism is founded on the connexion 
of its three terms (concepts or notions), and therefore belongs 
entirely to the purely intelligible plane. 


Induction, on the contrary, proves that a predicate is 
identified with a universal subject, because it is identified with 
the singulars of an enumeration, and therefore it passes from 
the sensible order to the intelligible order. 


b) Hence in a deductive syllogism there is a middle term 
in the premises that unites the minor and major extremes. 


In induction the enumeration of singulars or individuals 
takes the place of the middle term. 


(1) Disons que l’induction ne fait pas passer de quelques uns a tous, — 
A tous les individus d’une collection pris comme tels, — mais bien de quelques 
uns A fout, —a tout l’ubjet de concept universel qui se réalise en chaque 
individu. — MaRrITAtIn, op. cit., p. 320. 


(2) The categorical deductive syllogism. 
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From these differences arise differences between the 
syllogism and induction as regards the premises and the con- 
clusion. These differences may be illustrated by the examples 
that follow: 


DEDUCTIVE SYLLOGISM InN DUCTION 
An animal is sentient. Bodies a, b, c,... conduct electricity. 
But man is an animal. But bodies a, b, c, ... are metals. 


Therefore man is sentient. Therefore metal conducts electricity. 


1° Differences as regards premises. —a) The major of a 
syllogism expresses a conformity between two concepts, 
because the intellect perceives that one is included in the 
comprehension of the other: sentient is included in animal. 


The major of an induction expresses a conformity between 
a predicate and several singulars, because this is known from 
experience. 


b) The minor of a deductive syllogism states the con- 
formity of the two concepts to each other, because the 
intellect perceives that one is extended to the other in whose 
comprehension it is included: animal is extended to man, 
because animal is included in the comprehension of man. 


The minor of an induction states that the several singulars 
or individuals are the things for which a universal term is 
substituted, or that the several singulars are subjective parts 
whose potential whole is this universal. Briefly, there is only 
a generalization of singulars in the minor of an induction. 


2° Differences as regards conclusion. — The conclusion of 
a deductive syllogism is a proposition in which the intellect 
perceives, by means of premises, an intelligible nexus between 
the subject and predicate. The conclusion of an induction 
is a proposition in which the intellect affirms a predicate of a 
universal subject, not because it perceives an intelligible nexus 
between the subject and predicate, but because the predicate 
is ‘dentified with the singulars of the enumeration. 


Briefly: The conclusion of a deductive syllogism expresses 
a truth that is known from principles. 


The conclusion of an induction expresses a law 
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of nature or a law that is known from expe- 
rience. 


Hence the deductive syllogism is a scientific process, and 
induction is a process proper to experimental knowledge. 


101. The movement of descent in induction. — 
Induction, in its principal function, ascends from singulars to 
a universal. But, if the conclusion which is found by ascend- 
ing induction is accepted as the major, induction can descend 
from a universal to singulars. Induction is this case, though 
it seems to be the same materially as the syllogism, is entirely 
differeat from it. 

Example: 


Man is mortal. 
But Peter is a man. 
Therefore Peter is mortal. 


If the major is accepted as a proposition in which the 
intellect sees the intelligible nexus between the subject and the 
predicate, (man is mortal, because, being essentially composed 
of a soul and matter, he is corruptible), then we have a syllo- 
gism. If, however. the major states that man is mortal, because, 
as shown by experience, all men die, then we have an induction 
which descends. 


In the conclusion of the syllogism, mortal is identified 
with Peter, because in the premises the intellect sees thac 
mortality is ineluded in the very notion of man. In the con- 
clusion of the induction, mortal is identified with Peter, because 
Peter is one of those individuals for whom the term man has 
a substitutive value; the individuals are mortal, as is evident 
from ample experience. 

Many authors erroneously confuse the movement of 
descent of induction with the syllogism. 


102. Function of the movement of descent in in- 
duction. — The principal function of the movement of descent 
in induction is to judge a conclusion or law of nature known 
by ascending induction as legitimate or not. 
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For a law of nature that is induced from only some exper- 
iments is nothing more than a hypothesis. It is by descending 
from a universal to singulars that the intellect can best show 
whether the hypothesis is legitimate or not. It should be 
noted that the intellect does not immediately deseend to 
singulars from a hypothesis, but rather it passes from a uni- 
versal hypothesis to another hypothesis that is less universal, 
and gradually it reaches the singulars (*). 


103. Division of induction. — a) From the point of 
view of the enumeration of its parts, an induction may be 
complete or incomplete. 


A complete induction is one that is made after the complete 
enumeration of the singulars contained under a universal. 


An incomplete induction is one which is made after an 
incomplete enumeration of these singulars (’). 


b) An incomplete induction is sufficient or insufficient 
according as the enumeration of the singulars is sufficient or 
insufficient to admit a universal. 


Insufficient induction is not true induction, and it can 
lead only to a hypothesis that is slightly probable. 


Complete induction is always sufficient. 


104. Principle of induction. — It is clear from what 
has been said that induction depends on the following principle: 
what is affirmed or denicd of several sufficiently enumerated 
singulars is affirmed or denied of the whole universal of which 
these singulars are inferiors. 


(1) Ainsi Pascal ne peut vérifier directement l'hypothése de Torricelli, 
sur la pression atmmosphérique et l'ascension de l'eau dans les pompes; mais 
si elle est vraie, un liquide plus dense montera moins haut et au sommet 
d’une montagne Pascension sera plus faible. Les faits vérifiérent ces secondes 
hypothéses et indirectement la premiére. 

(2) The adjective incomplete can easily be misleading. It does not 
signify that the induction is badly executed. It might be well to adopt the 
terms: induction by complete enumeration and induction by incomplete enu- 


meration instead of complete induction and incomplete induction.— Translator’s 
note. 
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105. Force and certitude of induction. — Inference, 
as it obtains in virtue of the form or disposition of the prop- 
ositions in induction, is not necessary, as it is in the syllogism 
in which there is a process in virtue of the connexion of concepts, 
but only sufficient for the admission of a universal from the 
enumeration of the singulars ('). 


Hence the conclusion of an induction of itself is only 
probable. However, it can become certain if some other kind 
of proof is brought into the induction. It is in this way that 
the conclusion of a complete induction is certain: it is such in 
virtue of another kind of reasoning. But complete induction 
is not pure induction, but an argument from equivalent to 
equivalent (7). 


Example: 
Sight, touch, taste, hearing, and smell are organic powers. 
But sight, touch, taste, hearing, and smell are senses, 
i.e., they are equivalent to every sense. 
Therefore every sense is an organic power. 


106. Sufficient enumeration of singulars. —- The 
whole force of and difficulty with induction consists in the 
sufficient observation and enumeration of the singulars. 
If the conclusion of an induction is already certain from some 
other source, more than one singular need not be enumerated: 
one is sufficient; v.g., we may say: Peter is mortal. Therefore 
man is mortal. Otherwise diligent investigation is required. 


There are certain rules, laid down by Bacon and Stuart Mill, according 
to which an enumeration can be made sufficient. ‘These rules or canons are 
called the method of agreement, the method of difference, the method of 
concomitant variations, and the method of residues. 


Canon of the method of agreement: if all the cases of a phenomenon 
always and everywhere have the same common antecedent, that antecedent 
may be regarded as the explanation of that phenomenon. 


Canon of the methud of difference: if to remove one antecedent is to 
remove the phenomenon, that antecedent may be considered as the expla- 
nationof the phenomenon; v.g.,if F is produced with ABCD, and not with 
BCD, the antecedent A is the explanation of the phenomenon I. 


(1) Joannes a Sancro Tuoma, Cursus Phil., t. I, p. 198 (Reiser). 

(2) A hypothesis becomes a law or a fact in experimental science when 
it is proved from experience by induction of descent. Thus the proposition: 
All metals conduct electricity, is cerfuin today, because it is clear from experi- 
ence that all metals conduct electricity. This is a case of argument from 
equivalent to equivalent. 
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Canon of the method of residues: if the antecedents which explain some 
phenomena are removed, the residue of phenomena which remains is explained 
by some other common circumstance. 


107. Analogy or example. — An analogy or example is 
a pltogression from one singular or particular to another sin- 
gular or particular. 


Example: 


Paul the sinner asked God’s pardon. 
Therefore Peter the sinner will ask God’s pardon. 


Analogy is reducible to induction as the imperfect to 
perfect; andit leads only to a conclusion that is slightly prob- 


able. 


Notre. — Example, as imperfect induction, must be 
distinguished from the kind of example by which a truth 
already known is illustrated. 


SECOND PART OF LOGIC 


MATERIAL LOGIC 


Prologue. — Formal or minor logic deals with the form 
of the sxHogism, that is to say, it sets forth the rules for the 
correct disposition of the terms and propositions in a valid 


syllogism. 


Material or major logic deals with the matter of the 
syllogistn, that is to say, with the content of concepts and 
propositions. In a word, it is concerned principally with the 
conditions of true and certain reasoning. 


There are three processes by which reason acquires 
knowledge of a new truth by means of truths already known: 
1° a process involving necessity in which error is impossible 
and by which certain knowledge is acquired; this process is 
called demonstration; 2° a process that does not involve necessity 
and whose conclusion is only probably true; this is the probable 
or dialectic svllogisin; 3° a process in which reason always 
fails to arrive at a true conclusion; this process is called the 


sophism (?). 


In this second part of logic, we deal first with the nature 
of logic — this will serve as an introduction to the whole of 
material logic; secondly, we deal with universals; and thirdly, 
we deal with dialectics and sophistry. 


(1) In Post. Anal., 1}. J, 1.1, n. 5 (Leonina). 
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Therefore there will be four books: 


Book I: Nature of Logic. 

Book II: Universals. 

Book HI: Demonstration. 

Book IV: Dialectics and Sophistry. 


BOOK I 


Nature of logic 


Prologue.— In this first book, we shall discuss Logic in 
itself, and also the formal object of Logic. Hence there will 
be two chapters in this book: 


Chapter I: Logic in itself. 
Chapter II: Formal object of Logic. 


CHAPTER | 


LOGIC IN ITSELF 


Prologue.-— In this chapter, we shall deal first with the 
necessity of Logic in the acquisition of knowledge. The 
question of the necessity of Logic is the same as the question 
of the existence of Logic. Logic is an instrument used in the 
acquisition of knowledge; and if it is neither necessary nor 
useful in the acquisition of science, it does not exist. 

Later Logic will be considered as it is a science. 


Hence there will be two articles in this chapter. 


Statement of the question 
Thesis: Logic is not strictly necessary for the 
acquisition of knowledge in the imperfect 


Necessity of ae state; Logic is strictly necessary for the 
acquisition of knowledge in the perfect 
« state 


Statement of the question 
Thesis: Logic is a science and at the same time a 
Logic as a science liberal art- 
Difficulties 
Logic is a strictly speculative science 
( Difficulties 


ARTICLE I 


NECESSITY OF LOGIC 


108. Statement of the question. — 1° A distinction 
must be made between natural Logie and artificial Logic. 


Natural logic is nothing other than the aptitude or dis- 
position of the human intellect to reason. 


Artificial logic is the art of reasoning superadded to that 
natural disposition of the reason. 


At present we ave concerned with artificial Logic, not 
with natural Logic. Indeed, natural Logic is not properly 
Logic, but rather the beginning of Logic. 


2° Science is certain and evident knowledge through causes, 

A distinction must be made between science in the im- 
perfect state and science in the perfect state. 

Science in the imperfect state is science by which the 
intellect has certain and evident knowledge, as results from 
a first demonstration. 

Science in the perfect state is science by which the intellect 
not only has certain and evident knowledge, but by which it 
ean deal with all that pertains to a full knowledge of the object 
of a science,and ean defend itself from opposing errors or attacks. 


3° We are concerned here with the question of whether or 
not Logic is necessary for the acquisition of science. 

We must distinguish between what is absolutely necessary 
and what is relatively necessary. 

A thing is said to be absolutely necessary when its necessity 
derives from its very essence, or from an intrinsic cause. Thus 
it is absolutely necessary that man be rational and mortal. 
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A thing is said to be relatively necessary when it Is necessary 
for the attainment of an end. 

A thing that is necessary for the attainment of an end 
may be strictly necessary or only useful, i.¢., necessary in a 
certain respect. 

A strictly necessary thing is one without which the attain- 
ment of an end is utterly impossible, as respiration is necessary 
for life. 

A useful thing, ie., a thing necessary in a certain respect, 
is one without which an end can be attained, but not well attained. 
Good food is useful, or necessary in a certain respect, for life, 
because without good food life cannot be well supported, 
though it can be supported. 


109. Opinions. — a2) Some philosophers, as  Epicurus 
and Peter Gassendi, claim that Logic serves no purpose; 
others, as the Donatists and Luther, consider that it is dele- 
terious. 


b) Others, as the Conimbricenses, affirm that Logic is 
useful, but not necessary. 


c) Others, as de Aguirre (71699), contend that Logic is 
strictly necessary for the acquisition of science in both the 
perfect state and in the imperfect state. 


d) The common opinion, and the one we adopt, asserts 
that Logie is strictly necessary for the acquisition of knowledge 
in the perfect state, but not strictly necessary for the aecqui- 
sition of knowledge in the imperfect state. 


‘110. Statement of the thesis. 


THESIS. -- Locic 1s Not stRIicTLY NECESSARY FOR 
THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
THE IMPERFECT STATE; LOGICISSTRICT- 
LY NECESSARY FOR THE ACQUISITION 
OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE PERFECT STATE. 


First part. — Logic is not strictly necessary for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge in the imperfect state—The art of reasoning 
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is not strictly necessary for the production of every demon- 
stration whatsoever. But Logic is the art of reasoning. 
Therefore Logic is not strictly necessary for the production of 
every demonstration whatsoever, or for the acquisition of 
knowledge in the imperfect state. 

The minor is the definition of Logic. 

The major. — The art of reasoning, like every other art, 
is vequired from acts, for one who learns an art performs the 
operations of that art without art. Hence one who bas not 
the art of reasoning can perform the actions of this art, ie., 
ean produce or posit demonstration, but only in an imperfect 
manner: otherwise one could not acquire the art of reasoning. 
Therefore the art of reasoning is not strictly necessary for the 
production of every demonstration whatsoever. 


Second part. — Logic is strictly necessary for the acqut- 
xitton of selence tin the perfect state-——The urt of reasoning is 
strictly necessary for the acquisition of knowledge in the 
perfect state. But Logic is the art of reasoning. Therefore 
Logic is strictly necessary for the acquisition of knowledge in 
the perfect state. 

The minor is the definition of Logic. 

The major. — Science in the perfect state is acquired only 
by perfect discourses 7). But the art of reasoning is strictly 
necessary for perfect discourses: reason is not determined to 
perfect discourses merely by the inclination of its nature, but 
must needs be determined and perfected by art. Therefore 
the art of reasoning is strictly necessary for the acquisition of 


science in the perfect state. 
Cf. De Trinitate, q. 6, a. 1. — In Metaph., L. I, |. 5, n. 335 (Cathala).— 
JOANNEM A Sancto Tuoma, Cursus Phil., t. I, pp. 251-256 (Reiser). 


(1, Observe that discourse is used ere in the sense of thought-discourse, 
of which oral discourse is the expression (cf. 36). Translator’s note. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. Explain the difference between: 1° what is absolutely necessary 
and what is strictly necessary: 2° what is strictly necessary and what is 
necessary in a certain respect, ie., useful; 3° science in the imperfect state 
and science in the perfect state; 4° artificial Logic and natural Logic. 

2. What is the teaching of the Conimbricenses on the necessity of 


Logie ? 


ARTICLE II 


LOGIC AS A SCIENCE 


111. Statement of the question. - 1° Science is certain 
and evident knowledge acquired through demonstration. 

2° In the thesis, we state that Logic is a science and at 
the same time a liberal art. 


Art is defined : a virtue of the intellect which inclines it 
to do its work easily and well. 


a) Virtue: a stable disposition which inclines a faculty 
to do its work easily and well. 


b) Of the intellect :a virtue which is in the intellect as in 
its subject. 


c) Inclines...to do its work easily and well: art is thus 
distinguished from prudence. Prudence not only gives facility 
in acting, but also regulates that facility. Art gives facility 
for the performing of a work, but it does not regulate that 
facility. In other words, prudence gives a_ well-regulated 
use of a faculty, whereas art gives only facility for the execu- 
tion of a work. Example: art gives a shipbuilder the facil- 
ity to construct a ship well ; but prudence teaches him when 
and how, in view of libertv and the end of human acts, he 
ought to use that facility. 


3° Two things are to be considered in art : the matter 
and the form or directive rule. 


a) There are two things to be considered in the matter 
of an art, namely, the action of the artificer which is directed 
by the art, and the work on which his art is exercised (1). 
The matter with which art is concerned must not be wholly 
determinate, but must have some indifference or indetermina- 


(1) In Ethic., 1. VI, 1. 3, n. 1154 (Pirotta). 
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tion in virtue of which it can be regulated by reason.  Ex- 
ample : if the operations of a house-builder were wholly de- 
termined by nature, the art of house-building would serve 
no purpose. Similarly, if the timber used in the construction 
of a house did not have some indifference or indetermination 
as regards the form of the house, no art would be required 
for the building of a house. 


b) The form of an art serves as a directive rule or rules. 
The direction given by art must be given according to certain 
and determinate methods, or by certain and determinate means. 
Indeed, if direction is varied according to circumstances, then 
it is not art but prudence that is required. 

Hence two things are required for art : indetermination 
of matter, and determination of form, i.e., of directive rules. 


4° Art is an intellectual virtue that is concerned with 
the performing of a work. 

A work may be ezternal or internal. 

An external work is one that is produced in exterior matter 
by means of transitive action ; v.g., a house, a statue, a picture. 

An internal work is a work of reason, i.e., a work which 
not only is regulated by reason, but is wrought in the intel- 
lect; v.g., an enunciative discourse, a syllogism, a work of 
counting and measuring, a poetical work, a rhetorical dis- 
course. 


5° The distinction between a mechanical or servile art 
and a liberal art follows the distinction between an external 
work and an internal work. 

A mechanical or servile art is one which is concerned 
with external work ; v.g., the art of painting, the art of house- 
building, etc. 

A liberal art is concerned with internal work ; v.g., poetry, 
rhetoric, grammar, logic, etc. 


112. Statement of the thesis. 


THESIS.—Locic Is A SCIENCE AND AT THE SAME TIME 
IS A LIBERAL ART. 
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First part. — Logic is a science. — All certain and evident 
knowledge acquired by means of demonstration is science. 
But Logic is certain and evident knowledge acquired by means 
of demonstration. Therefore Logic is a science. 


Major is the definition of science. 


Minor. — Logic does not set forth in an indeterminate 
manner the rules for discoursing, but proves them by demon- 
stration, discusses them in a scientific manner, and clearly ex- 
plains their nature. Hence Logic is certain and evident 
knowledge acquired by means of demonstration. 


Second part. — Logic is at the same time a liberal art. 
A science which directs by certain and determinate rules the 
operations of the intellect in forming definitions, divisions, 
and argumentations is a liberal art. But Logic is a science 
which directs by certain and determinate rules the operations 
of the intellect in forming definitions, divisions, and argumen- 
tations. Therefore Logic is as the same time a liberal art. 


Major. — All the requirements of a liberal art are 
found in this science: a) certain and determinate rules ; 
b) internal works, 1e., definitions, divisions, and argumentations: 
c) an indetermmation of matter, because the intellect. in form- 
ing definitions, divisions, and argumentations, can proceed 
with or without error. : 


The minor is clear, because Logie directs the intellect in 
the knowledge of truth. 


113. Difficulties. — 1° Logic is not a science. 
a) A mode of knowledge is not a science. But Logic is a mode of 
knowledge. Therefore Logic is not a science. 


Major. —A mode of knowledge, let it go; a discipline which is called 
a mode of knowledge because it deals with modes of knowledge, I deny. 


Minor. — Logic is a mode of knowledge, J deny; is called a mode of 
knowledge because it deals with modes of knowledge, I concede. 


Logic deals with modes of knowledge, i.e., with definition, division, 
enunciation, and argumentation. ‘Therefore it may be called a mode of 


4. De Trinitate, q. 5, a. 1, ad 3. — In Metaph., |. IV, \. 4.— 1-H, 


q. 57, a. 3, ad 3 and a. 6, ad 3.— LI-II, q. 47, a. 2, ad 3.— In Post Anal., 
1.1, 1.1.— Joannem aASancto Tuoma, Cursus Phil., t. 1, pp. 256-259 (Reiser). 
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knowledge from the point of view of its object. And thus it is distinguished 
from other sciences which deal with things. 

; 6) An instrument of other sciences is not a science. But Logic is an 
instrument of other sciences. Therefore Logic is not a science. 


Mujor.— What is primarily an instrument of other sciences, let it go; 
what is primarily an instrument of the intellect in the acquisition and di- 
rection of other sciences, I deny. 


Minor.— Logic is primarily an instrument of other sciences, J deny; 
Logic is primarily an instrument of the intellect in the acquisition and direction 
of other sciences, I concede. 


Logic is primarily an instrument which the intellect uses for the direction 
of other sciences. 


But, even though Logic were primarily an instrument of sciences, 
it could still be a science. Indeed it is not repugnant that an instrument 
be of the same nature as the thing it produces, although this is not necessary, 
as when a hammer is made by means of another hammer. 


2° Logic is not an art. 
A science cannot be an art. But Logic is a science. Therefore Logic 
cannot be an art. 


Major.— A science cannot be at the same time a mechanical or 
servile art, I concede; it cannot be a liberal art, I deny. 


Minor. — Logic is a science but not a liberal art, J deny; but not 
a mechanical art, J concede. 

When a mechanical art is employed in the production of an external 
work, it is not a science, because it is not concerned with the knowledge of 
truth. 

But it is not repugnant that a liberal art, while concerned with specu- 
lation, beatthesametimeascience, although notevery liberal artisa 
science. 


114. Logic is a purely speculative science. - 1° First 
we must note the difference between the speculative and the 
practical. 

The speculative and the practical are formally distinct 
according to their ends. 

The speculative is that whose end is truth, or the knowl- 
edge of truth. 

The practical is that whose end is the production of a 
work. Hence, though the practical can know truth, it does 
not stop in the knowledge of truth, but directs it to the per- 
forming of work. 


2° From this distinction between the end of the specula- 
tive and the end of the practical, it follows that a speculative 
science and a practical science are essentially distinguished 
according to their mode of considering. 
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A speculative science considers what a thing is ; a prac- 
tical science considers how a thing is effected. 


Hence, in the first place, a speculative science either deals 
with non-operable matter, as God, the angels, heaven, etc.; 
or, if concerned with operable matter, as a house, a picture, 
etc., it does not consider how the thing is produced, but what 
it is; v.g., what a house is. 

A practical science deals with operable matter, as a house, 
a picture, and all works of mechanical art, and it considers 
them in as much as they are operable things. 


Secondly, the principles used by a speculative science 
manifest only, and, as it were, illuminate truth; v.g., it is 
impossible that a thing be and not be at the same time and 
under the same respect. 


The principles used by a practical science not only mani- 
fest, but also reduce to practice; that is to say, they direct that 
a thing be made and be constituted in its being ; v.g., good is 
to be done. 


3° Suarez and Vasquez contend that Logic is bothaspec- 
ulative and a practical science. 


St. Albert the Great and the Conimbricenses affirm that 
Logic is a practical science. 


Thomists do not deny that Logic: has a certain mode of 
the practical, in as much as it gives order to and directs the 
knowledge of truth, and therefore directs it to the mode of a 
work; but they teach that Logic is a purely or essentially spec- 
ulative science. | Scotus and his school follow this opinion. 


115. Statement of the thesis. 


THESIS. — Locic 1s a PURELY SPECULATIVE SCIENCE 


1° From the definition of a speculative science. — A science 
which seeks science for its own sake is a purely speculative 
science. But Logic seeks science for its own sake. There- 
fore Logic is a purely speculative science. 
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The major is the definition of a speculative science. 

Minor. — A science which was invented so that reason 
would not proceed in ignorance or in error, but could have 
correct knowledge of things, seeks science for its own sake : 
for the only object of this science is the avoidance of ignorance, 
and therefore it seeks knowledge for its own sake. But Logic 
was invented so that reason would not proceed in ignorance 
or in error, but could have correct knowledge of things. There- 
fore Logic seeks science for its own sake. 


2° According to its principles. — A science which uses 
principles that are entirely speculative is a purely speculative 
science. But Logic is a science which uses principles that 
are entirely speculative. Therefore Logie is a purely specu- 
lative science. 


The major is clear from the statement of the question. 


Minor. — The two principles which Logic uses in the 
construction of syllogisms, the dictum de omni and the dictum 
de nullo, are entirely speculative, as are all the other princi- 
ples it uses for the other modes of knowledge. 


3° According to its matter. — A science which is directly 
and essentially concerned with known objects in as much as 
they are known, i.e., as they are knowledge,is a purely spec- 
ulative science. But Logic is a science which is directly and 
essentially concerned with known objects in as much as they 
are knowledge. Therefore Logic is a purely speculative science. 

Major. — Because such a science is not concerned with 
operable matter, but with cognoscible matter only (see the 
statement of the question). 

Minor. — The principles by which Logic discourses are 
essentially and directly concerned with known objects as 
known ; such principles are the following : «things identical 
with a same third are identical with each other » ; the «dictum 
de omni» and the «dictum de nullo» ; the rules of amplifi- 
cation and of restriction, of substitution, ete. Hence Logic 
is directly and essentially concerned with known objects as 


known. 
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To understand this last conclusion, we should note that Logic is con- 
cerned both with operations of the reason and with known objects as its 


matter. 


The operations of the reason have a natural tendency to objects, for 
every kind of knowledge is knowledge of some object. Under this aspect, 
Logic does not direct the operations of the intellect or reason. 


But the operations of the reason can tend to their objects with or without 
error, and, under this aspect, they need the direction of Logic. 


But Logic does not direct the operations of the intellect by acting 
directly on these operations and subjective concepts, but by placing in order 
and artificially disposing the objects to which these operations tend. 


Hence Logic is concerned directly and essentially with known objects 
as known, which it places in order; from this placing in order, Logic directs 
the operations of the intellect (and formal concepts) in as much as they are 
concerned with objects thus known. Therefore the operations of the intellect 
constitute only the remote matter with which Logic is concerned. 


Cf. I-II, q. 57, a. 3, ad 3 and q. 51, a. 2, ad 3. — JoANNEM A SANCTO 
Taoma, Cursus Phil., t. I, pp. 271-277 (Reiser). 


116. Difficulties. -—— 1° A science which has a wors is a practical 
science. But Logic has a work; v.g., the work of forming definitions, enun- 
ciations, and syllogisms. Therefore Logic is a practical science. 


Major.— A science which has a work distinct from speculation, con- 
cede; a work not distinct from speculation, I deny. 


Minor.— Logic has a work distinct from speculation, I deny; not 
distinct from speculation, I concede. 

Logic regards speculation as a kind of work, in as much as speculation 
can be directed and regulated by certain rules. Therefore, though Logic 
has a certain practical aspect, it is a purely speculative science. 


2° A science which directs operations is a practical science. But 
Logic is a science which directs operations. Therefore Logic is a practical 
science. ; F 


Major.— A science which directs operations as operable and to be 
constituted in existence, [ concede; a science which directs the operations of 
the intellect, in as much as this science places known objects in order and 
disposes them as known, to which these operations tend, J deny, 


Minor. — Logic directs operations as operable and to be constituted 
in existence, I deny; Logic directs the operations of the intellect, in as much 
as it places known objects in order and disposes them as known, to which 
these operations tend, I concede. 

Logic does not direct the operations of the intellect by direction that 
derives from operations as operable. For the intellect produces its operations 
and constitutes them in being by a tendency of its nature, and without art. 
But Logic in an artificial way places known objects in order and disposes 
them, as known, to which the operations of the intellect tend naturally. 
Therefore it does not direct the operations of the intellect as operable and 
to be constituted in existence, but in as much as they know the objects. 
Therefore it is a purely speculative science. 


; 3° A science which speculates in order that it may direct and regulate 
is a practical science. But Logic speculates in order that it may direct and 
regulate. Therefore Logic is a practical science. 
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Major.— A science which speculates in order that it may direct 
and regulate something operable, J concede; that it may direct and regulate 
speculation, I deny. 


Minor. — Logic speculates in order that it may direct and regulate 
something operable, Z deny: that it may direct and regulate speculation, 
I concede. 

Note the formal ditference between something speculative and something 
operable or practical. Every operation of the intellect that tends to truth 
and rests therein is speculation. Only an action which is not concerned 
with the contemplation of truth can be practical. 

Likewise, a work of the intellect contemplating truth is speculative. 
An action that is not concerned with the contemplation of truth,and its work 
are operable or practical. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. Explain the difference betweqn an internal work and an external work. 


2. What is the difference between a liberal art and a mechanical art? 
Are a picture, architecture, poetry, grammar, and rhetoric liberal arts or 
mechanical arts? 


3. What is the formal distinction between the speculative and the 
practical ? 


4. Distinguish between a speculative science and a practical science 
as regards their matter and their principles. 


CHAPTER II 


FORMAL OBJECT OF LOGIC 


Prologue. — The formal object of Logic is being of reason, 
as we shall see. Hence we shall deal first with being of reason 
in general, and, secondly, with the formal object of Logic. 
Therefore there will be two articles in this chapter. 


Notion of being of reason 

| Division of being of reason 

Extrinsic denomination 

Being of reason « Distinction 

' Division of distinction 

Comparison between being of reason 
reasoning and being of reason reasoned. 


Statement of the question 

The formal object of Logic ] Thesis: The formal object of Logic is 
second intentions 

Kinds of second intention. 


ARTICLE I 


BEING OF REASON 


117. Notion of being of reason. - A being of reason, 
according to its etymology, is a being that depends in some 
Way on reason. 


A thing can depend on reason as an effect on its cause, 
or as an object on a cognitive faculty. 


A thing can depend on reason as an effect on its cause 
in two ways: either as an effect on its efficient cause ; and it 
is in this way that works of art depend on reason ; or as an 
effect on a subject and material cause ; and it is in this way 
that the operations of the intellect and the intellectual virtues 
depend on reason. 


Things which depend on reason in these two ways are real 
beings, not beings of reason ; v.g., works of art, though con- 
stituted by reason, have real existence. Similarly acts of the 
intellect and intellectual virtues, even though they exist only 
in reason, have real existence in reason. 


A thing that depends on reason as an object on a cognitive 
faculty is properly called a being of reason. Such a thing does 
not exist in nature, —it is not an object which exists in real- 
itv, — but is only conceived and known. Jence a being of 
reason may be defined : a being which has objective existence 
in reason, and can have no existence in reality. 


a) Being which has existence: The definition of every 
being derives from its relation to existence. 

b) Objective existence in reason: a being of reason is con- 
sidered a being or an object in reason. 


c) Can have no existence in reality: being of reason is thus 
distinguished from real being. <A real being is an object of 
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knowledge which has real existence ; a being of reason has no 
real existence, but existence only in as much as it is considered 
an object of knowledge. 


From this definition we can deduce three things: 


a) The sign which manifests a being of reason obtains when the intellect 
forms a proposition regarding an object which has no real existence; v.-g., 
when we say: a square circle is impossible, we consider a square circle, which 
has no real existence, as object; that is to say, we conceive a real non-being 
after the manner of a being, because to it we apply a cupula which signifies 
being, 1.e., existence. 


b) The formation of a being of reason properly obtains when the intellect 
conceives a non-being, or a thing that has no real existence, after the manner 
of a real being. If the intellect did not conceivea non-being after the , manner 
of a being, it could not apply to it a copula which signifies existence. 


c) A distinction must be made in the twofold function of knowledge 
as regards being of reason. 


Knowledge makes a being of reason known. 


Knowledge also conceives real non-being as having the nature- and 
mode of being. 


The first function of knowledge presupposes being of reason already 
constituted. Thus, when we speculate on a species, which is a being of reason, 
the formation of the being of reason is a prerequisite of this speculation. 


The second function of knowledge properly forms and constitutes the 
being of reason. 


118. Division of being of reason. - There are three 
things that we may consider in a being of reason : 


a) the subject to which being of reason is attributed, as 
when we say : man is a species; 


b) real being after the manner of which being of reason or 
non-being is conceived ; v.g., quantity after the manner of 
which a vacuum, which is not a real being, is conceived; 


c) the thing which is conceived after the manner of being, 
1.e., non-being. 


a) From the point of view of the subject to which being of 
reason is attributed, being of reason is divided into being of 
reason with foundation in reality and being of reason without 
foundation in reality ; v.g., if we say : man is a species, species 
is a being of reason which has a foundation in reality, since 
all men have the same nature as regards essential predicates. 
But if we say: a mountain of gold is a chimera, chimera is a 
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being of reason which has no foundation in reality, because 
a mountain of gold has no real existence. 


b) From the point of view of being after the manner of 
which being of reason is conceived, being of reason may be di- 
vided into all the genera of things ; v.g., a chimera may be 
conceived after the manner of substance, a vaccum after the 
manner of quantity, blindness after the manner of quality, 
etc. 

c! From the point of view of a thing which is not being in 
reality, but which is conceived after the manner of real being, 
being of reason has its essential division. Under this aspect, 
being of reason can only be negation or relation. 

Let us prove that this is the essential division of being of 
reason. 

Being of reason, from the point of view of a thing which is 
conceived after the manner of real being, derives from its 
opposition to real being, ind it consists essentially in its in- 
capacity for existence in reality. 


What is incapable of existence in reality may be something 
positive or non-positive. 

If it is something non-positive, then it is a negation, by 
which we understand a privation. Certainly negation is not 
real being, because negation has not real existence, but de- 
stroys existence. 

If it is something positive, then it is a substance or an 
accident. But what is a substance is conceived as existing 
in itself ; v.g., man ; and what is an accident is conceived as 
having existence in another; v.g., whiteness. In these cases, 
we have not non-being, but rather something conceived as 


having existence. 


But the accident of relation is conceived not only as 
having existence in a subject, but as having reference towards 
a term ; v.g., paternity in Peter is a real accident which exists 
in Peter as its subject ; and it also has reference to Paul as 
son. Therefore relation has two aspects or two kinds of ex- 
istence : existence in and existence towards. 
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Now if we conceive a relation only according to its ref- 
erence to a term, that is to say, according to its “* existence 
towards “, with the negation of existence in a subject or with 
the negation of ‘“‘existence in’, then we have a non-being 
conceived after the manner of a being; in other words, we 
have a being of reason; v.g., if we say: Peter 1s known, 
we posit a relation between Peter and knowledge. But that 
relation posits nothing real in Peter ; in other words, it is 
not a real accident in Peter, but merely a relation of reason. 


Hence being of reason is adequately and essentially di- 
vided into negation and relation. 


119. Extrinsic denomination. — Denomination is the 
application of a form to a subject. 


Denomination may be intrinsic or extrinsic. 


Intrinsic denomination obtains when the form is inherent 
in the subject ; v.g., man is denominated white from the 
whiteness which is inherent in man. 


Extrinsic denomination obtains when the form does not 
exist in what it denominates, but in another; v.g., a wall 
is denominated seen from vision which does not exist in the 
wall, but in the eye. 


Some philosophers think that extrinsic denomination is 
either something real, or a being of reason of a genus all its 
own, distinct from both relation and negation. 


To solve this problem, we must make a distinction between 
the form by which a thing is denominated, and the application 
of this form to the thing denominated. 


The form by which a thing is denominated can be some- 
thing real ; v.g., a wall is denominated seen from vision which 
really exists in the one seeing. 


But the application of this form to the subject denominated 


is a being of reason, because it posits nothing in the subject 
denominated. 


The application of the form to the subject denominated 
refers the thing denominated to the thing from which the 
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denomination derives. An since reference is a relation, we 
must conclude that extrinsic denomination is not a being of 
reason of a genus all its own, distinet from the relation of 
reason, but that it is reducible to the relation of reason. 


120. Distinction. -- Just as there is being of reason, so 
too there is distinction of reason. Indeed, distinction follows 
the order and nature of being. 


First. we must find out the meaning of distinction in gen- 
eral, 


Distinction is plurality or multitude. Tt signifies nothing 
other than remotion or lack of unity of identity. Things are 
distinct which are not the same. 


Distinetion must be distinguished from dirision, diver- 
sity, and difference. 

Division is separation. Division is not formally opposed 
to unity or identity, but to union and continuity. 

Diversity signifies distinction with the exclusion of any- 
thing in common. 

Things are diverse which have nothingincommon. Hence 
diversity is total distinction. Example: man and color are 
diverse. 

Difference signifies distinction with the inclusion of some- 
thing in common. Things are different which are identified as 
regards something and distinguished as regards something else; 
they are partially distinct; v.g., intellectual virtue and moral 
virtue are not absolutely diverse, but yet they are different. 


121. Division of distinction. Just as there are only 
two genera of beings, namely, real being and being of reason, 
so also there are only two kinds of distinction, namely, real 
distinction and distinction of reason. 


1) Real distinction is the remotion or lack of identity which 
obtains in reality, independently of the consideration of the intel- 
lect; v.g., the distinction between a man and a house. 
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Distinction of reason or logical distinction is the remotion or 
lack of identity which is made by the intellect, but which does not 
obtain in reality; v. g., the distinction between justice and mercy 


“n God. 


2) Real distinction is divided into absolute real distinction 
and modal or formal real distinction. 


Absolute real distinction is the distinction between two or 
more things; v.g., the distinction between Peter and Paul, be- 
tween quantity and quality, etc. 


Modal or formal real distinction is the distinction between 
a thing and its mode; v. g., the distinction between the nose and 
its curvature; or the distinction between two or more modes of one 
and the same thing; v.g., the distinction between the curvature 
and straightness of a body. 


3) Distinction of reason is divided into distinction of reason 
reasoning and distinction of reason reasoned. 


Distinction of reason reasoning is the distinction which is 
made by the intellect, without foundation in reality, or it is merely 
distinction as regards the mode of signifying and understanding; 
v.g., When I say: Peter is Peter, Peter is only distinguished from 
himself, for first Peter is conceived as subject, and then as 
predicate. 


Distinction of reason reasoned is distinction which is formed 
by the intellect, with foundation in reality; v.g., the distinction 
between mercy and justice is God. 


122. Comparison between distinction of reason rea- 
soning and distinction of reason reasoned. — Comparison 
between distinction of reason reasoning and distinction of reason 
reasoned should be made both as regards identity, and as re- 
gards foundation. Indeed, on the one hand, every kind of 
distinction is a lack of identity; on the other, distinction of 
reason is divided according as it has or has not foundation in 
reality. 


1° As regards identity.— Identity may be formal or mate- 
rial, 
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Formal identity is identity in the same proper nature, or 
in the same definition. Therefore things are formally distinct 
which are distinct according to their nature, or definitions. 


Material identity is tdentity in entity or reality. Therefore 
things which are really distinct are materially distinct. 

If we say: man is a rational animal, there is no formal iden- 
tity between animal and rational, because the definition of ani- 
mal is different from the definition of rational; but there is 
material identity in this case, because man is an animal and 
rational by the same entity or nature. 


Distinction of reason reasoning does not destroy identity 
as regards the object: it does not destroy the material identity 
or the formal identity of the object. 


Distinction of reason reasoning consists solely in the diverse 
mode of signifying and conceiving the same object. To have 
this distinction, it is not sufficient that the intellect simply 
conccive or know the same object twice; it must conceive the 
same object as two things, not according to different notions 
founded in the object,— this would be a distinction of reason 
reasoned,— but by making a comparison between two concepts 
of the same thing, as when we say: Peter is Peter. 


Distinction of reason reasoned leaves intact the material 
identity of the object,— otherwise it would be a real distinc- 
tion, — but it destroys its formal identity; v.g., the distinction 
between animal! and rational as predicated of man. 


Hence the distinction of reason reasoning is less than the 
distinction of reason reasoned, because it destroys identity to 


a lesser degree. 


2° As regards foundation. -a) The foundation of the dis- 
tinction of reason reasoning derives from the intellect only. 


Hence if the intellect makes a distinction, only because it 
knows some object after the manner of things that are distinct, 
this distinction is not a distinction of reason reasoned, but rath- 
er a distinction of reason reasoning. Example: we make a 
distinction between God’s intellect and His intellection. We 
make this distinction only because we know God by comparison 
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to creatures, in which the intellect is distinguished from intel- 
lection, as a faculty from its operation or act. But this dis- 
tinction has no foundation in the object known. i.e., in God. 
God is pure act or absolutely simple, and therefore in Him there 
can be no foundation of distinction between a faculty and its 
operation. 


b) The foundation of the distinction of reason reasoned 
derives both from the object known and from the intellect 
knowing. 


As regards the object known, the foundation of the distinction 
of reason reasoned is a virtual distinction contained in the ob- 
ject itself. Virtual distinction is defined: the eminent perfec- 
tion of a thing which in its one simple entity contains two or more 
aspects, each of which has its own definition. 


It is in this way that a distinction of reason reasoned is 
said to have a foundation in reality. 


As regards the intellect knowing, the foundation of the dis- 
tinction of reason reasoned is the imperfection of the intellect 
itself, which does not adequately attain these natures or aspects 
of its object by a single concept, but which can attain them only 
by diverse concepts. 


Thus the divine attributes, each of which has its own 
proper definition, are the same divine entity. But the human 
intellect cannot adequately attain the divine entity by a single 
concept; it knows it only after the manner of, or by comparison 
to,creatures. Therefore we know God only by diverse concepts, 
one of which explains a divine perfection not explained by an- 
other. Hence the distinction between the divine perfections, 
as they are conceived by us, is a distinction of reason reasoned. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. State whether or not the following are beings of reason: a picture, 
simple apprehension, judgment, a genus. 


2. Define being of reason. Is it mere non-being ? 


3. Under what aspect is being of reason divided into being with a 
foundation and without a foundation in reality? Under what aspect can 
being of reason be divided into all the genera of things ? 
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_ 4. Why is it that negation and relation are the essential divisions of 
being of reason ? 


5, Does distinction of reason reasoning destroy formal identity as 
regards the object? Define formal identity as regards the object. 


6. In what does distinction of reason reasoning consist? What is a 
virtual distinction ? 


- 


7. State the twofold foundation of distinction of reason reasoned. 
8. Is extrinsic denomination a being of reason ? 


9, What kind of distinction exists between: a) the divine intellect and 
divine volition; 5) the divine will and divine volition; c) being, substance, 
living thing, animal and rational as predicated of man? 


ARTICLE II 
THE FORMAL OBJECT OF LOGIC 


123. Statement of the question. - 1° In general, the 
object of a science is everything the science considers, or the 
things with which it deals. 2° The object of a science may 
be material of formal. 


The material object is everything with which the science 
deals. 


The formal object is that formality or determination in 
virtue of which a science attains its material object. 


The faculty of sight provides a good example. This fac- 
ulty attains the thing seen as its material object; but it attains 
the thing seen under the aspect of someting colored, which 
is the formal object of sight. 


3° It is certain that Logic deals with operations of reason, 
things known, and beings of reason, called second intentions, 
such as the intentions of genus, species, and so on. 


We must find out which of these three is the formal object 
of Logic. 


4° Intention, in its present meaning, does not signify 
the act of the will which is distinguished from the act of election, 
but rather it pertains to knowledge. Knowledge tends to an 
object, and therefore in a general way it may be ealled in- 
tention. 

Intention may be understood with reference to concepts, 
or knowledge, and as such it is called formal intention; or with 
reference to objects, and as such it is called objective intention. 


Here we are concerned with intention as referring to ob- 
jects, that is to say, with objective intention. 


5° An object may be considered in two states: 
first, as it is in reality; 
secondly, as it 1s in knowledge. 
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The state of being of an object in knowledge is second with 
respect to its state of being in reality, which is first. 

This is the foundation of the distinction between first and 
second intentions. 


6° First intentions are the formalities which are proper 
to a thing as it exists in itself; v.g., man is an animal. 

Second intentions are the formalities which are proper to 
a thing as it exists in the state of knowledge, i.e., in the in- 
tellect; v.g., man is a species. 


7° A second intention is a being of reason; it does not 
exist in reality, but is formed by the intellect; it is not a negation 
or a privation, but rather it is a relation of reason, because it 
consists in the order and the comparison of things as known. 


8° A second intention has its proximate foundation in 
things as known, and its remote foundation in the things 
themselves. 

Hence, when the intellect establishes mental relations or 
order between real things as known, the second intention is a 
being of reason or a relation of reason with a foundation in 
reality; v.g., when we say: man is a species. 

But when the intellect establishes mental relations or 
order between beings of reason as known, the second intention 
is a being of reason without a foundation in reality; v.g., 
when we say: a relation of reason is a genus which 1s divided into 


diverse species. 


9° A second intention is that relation of reason which is 
proper to a thing as known. The relation of reason which is 
proper to a thing as it exists in reality is not a second intention. 
Example: if we say God ts the creator, creator can signify either 
the creative action of God, and then it expresses something 
real; or the relation of God to the creature whose « producer » 
He is; and in this case it expresses a relation of reason, because 
in God there is no real relation. But that relation of reason is 
not a second intention, because it is proper to God, not abso- 
lutely as He is in the state of knowledge, — but as He tis in the 
state of being in reality. 
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10° All admit that Logic directs the acts of reason. 


According to Suarez, Logic directly attains the acts of 
the reason. Hence the formal object of Logic is something 
real, namely, the acts of the reason as dirigible. 


According to the Thomists, Logic directs the acts of the 
reason, not by directly and essentially attaining the acts of the 
reason, but by directly and formally establishing mental rela- 
tions between objects as they exist in the state of knowledge. 


Therefore, according to them, the acts of the reason, 
formal concepts, and things known are the material objects of 
‘Logic. Indeed, the formal object of Logic is the order or mental 
relations between known objects as known, or it is second in- 
tentions which are relations of reason. 


The Thomistic opinion is certain. 


124. Statement of the thesis. 


THESIS.-— Tue rorMAL OBJECT OF LOGIC IS SECOND 
INTENTIONS. 


1° Definition, enunciation, and argumentation are second 
intentions. But the formal object of Logic is definition, enun- 
ciation, and argumentation. Therefore the formal object of 
Logic is second intentions. 


Major.— Definition, enunciation, and argumentation con- 
sist formally in an artificial disposition of terms as noun and 
verb, subject and predicate. But this artificial disposition is a 
disposition of things as they exist in the state of knowledge, or 
it is a second intention. Therefore... 


Minor.— Logic is the art of defining, enunciating, and 
arguing. Hence its formal object is definition, enunciation, and 
argumentation. 


2° Logic does not direct the intellect by positing a real 
and intrinsic rectitude in its acts, but rather by artificially 
disposing things as known. But the formal object of Logic is 
that formality in virtue of which Logic directs the intellect. 
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Therefore the formal object of Logic is the disposition of things 
as known, or it is second intentions. 


Major.— For when objects are correctly disposed by the 
art of Logic, the act of the intellect, naturally and without 
any other direction, is drawn to them. For knowledge by its 
nature is knowledge of an object. 


Minor.— It is clear, for Logie is a scientific art which 
scientifically directs the intellect in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge of truth. 


125. Kinds of second intention. - Every relation is 
divided in virtue of its proximate foundation. Second inten- 
tion is a relation of reason whose proximate foundation is a 
thing as known, or a thing as it exists in the state of apprehen- 
sion. Hence second intention is divided according to the re- 
lation between the thing known and knowledge, in as much as 
the thing known is determined by diverse mental relations, 
and knowledge is directed in diverse ways. 

Because the relations established by the intellect are dif- 
ferent in the first, second, and third operations of the intellect, 
second intention is first divided according to these three op- 
erations. 

In the first operation, second intention is divided into the 
intention of term, which is a part of the enunciation and the 
syllogism, and into the intention of universality in as much as 
the superior universal is predicated of the inferior. 

Intention of term is divided into intention of noun; verb, 
and the other terms. 

Intention of universality is divided into the various modes 
of universality, as genus, species, etc. 

In the second operation, we have the intention of discourse, 
which is divided according to the various modes of perfect and 
imperfect discourse, and according to the divisions of the prop- 
osition, which is one of the perfect discourses. 

The proposition itself establishes other second intentions 
which are properties of the proposition and properties of the 
parts of a proposition. 
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In the third operation, we have the intention of sequence 
or argumentation, which is divided according to the division 
of induction and the syllogism properly so-called. 


The syllogism is divided into various moods and figures; 
induction into the movements of ascent and descent. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. What is the difference between forma! intention and objective 
intention ? 

2. What is a second intention? Why is it called second ? 

3. Is a second intention a being of reason? a negation or relation of 
reason ? 

4, Are all relations of reason second intentions ? 

5. What is the teaching of Suarez in regard to the formal object of 
Logic? 


BOOK II 


Universals 


Prologue. - We have already studied the nature of 
Logic. We must now consider the requisites, as regards matter, 
of a scientific demonstration. 


The matter of a scientific demonstration, as it pertains to 
the first operation of the intellect, is the universal. 


Hence in Book II we deal first with the universal in general. 


Secondly, we coordinate universals, i.e., superior and in- 
ferior predicates in each genus or class. These classes of predi- 
cates are called predicaments. 


Thirdly, we discuss definition and division. For predica- 
ments have reference to the definitions of things. 


Therefore there will be three chapters in this book. 


Chapter I. The universal. 
Chapter II. The predicaments. 
Chapter III. Definition and division. 


CHAPTER I 


THE UNIVERSAL 


Prologue. -In this chapter, we first consider the uni- 
versal in itself; secondly, the predication of the universal, or the 


attribution of the universal 


to another; thirdly, the division of 


universals, or the predicables. 


Hence there will be three articles in this chapter. 


The universal 


Predication of the universal 


Division of the universal 


! Meanings of the universal 
Definition of the universal 
Metaphysical universal and logical uni- 
| versal 
{ Foundation of the logical universal 
The constituent of the logical universal 
The formation of the logical universal 
| Predicability is a property of the logical 
| universal 
[ Distinction between metaphysical de grees. 


Notion of predication 

Predication does not destroy universality 

The superior universal must have the 
significafion of a whole in relation to 
the inferior to be predicated of it. 

Division of predication 

Verification of predication 


Notion of the predicables 
Number of the predicables 
Definition of each of the predicables 


ARTICLE I 


THE UNIVERSAL IN GENERAL 


126. Meanings of universal. - - The universal is opposed 
to the singular, which is incommunicable to several. Hence, 
etymologically, the universal signifies something which has 
reference or connotes a relation to several things. 

But something can be related to several things by its signi- 
fication, by its causality, or by its being or predicability, i.e., 
by its being able to exist in its inferiors and be attributed to 
them as predicate. Hence we may distinguish between three 
kinds of universal: 

a) the universal as sign; 

b) the universal as cause; 

c) the universal as predicable. 

A universal as sign is a sign which signifies universality in 
being, or it is a sign that can be universally applied to several 
things; v.g., common terms, as man and animal, which signify 
something common (in common) and can be applied to several 
things. 

A universal as cause iy a cause that can produce several 
essentially distinct effects; v.g., God. 

A universal as predicable is a thing that can exist in several 
inferiors and can be attributed to them as predicate; v.g., hu- 
man nature, which is expressed by the universal term man, is 
found in all men and can be predicated of them. Peter, Paul, 
John, etc., are men. 


Here we deal with the universal as predicable. 


Note. — Although a universal is common, everything 
common is not a universal. ‘Thus a house can be common to 
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Many in as much as it is owned by many, but it 1s not a uni- 


versal. 


127. Definition of the universal. --- The universal may 
be defined: a thing apt to exist in several and to be predicated of 


them. 

In this definition three things are expressed: the founda- 
tion of a relation, the relation itself by which the universal is 
constituted, and the property of the universal. 

a) Foundation: «a thing apt to exist in», that is to say, 
one nature which has unity as separated from many and com- 
municable to them. 


b) Relation: (in several »; thus is indicated the term to 
which the universal is related. Therefore a universal connotes 
a relation, or it is a relation to several in as much as it can be 
identified with them. Thus we may say: Peter is a man, Paul 
is a man, etc. 

c) Property of the universal: « tu be predicated of them »; 
for since a universal can exist in many, or can be identified with 
many, it can be predicated of them. Therefore predicability 
is the property of the universal, because it results from the rela- 
tion by which the universal is constituted, namely, the relation 
by which the universal can be in many as identified with them. 


128. Metaphysical universal and the logical uni- 
versal. - From the foregoing definition we can understand the 
division of the universal into” two kinds of universal, namely, 
metaphysical universal and logical universal. 


The metaphysical universal is a thing or a nature abstracted 
from several. In this kind of universal, it is with nature that 
we are directly and principally concerned. Abstraction or 
universality is regarded as a condition. It is because the meta- 
physician is concerned principally with natures that this kind 
of universal is called the metaphysical universal. 

The logical universal is a thing or nature considered formally 


and principally according to its relation to several as inferiors. 
In other words, it is an abstracted nature considered formally 
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in its relation of universality to singulars. This relation is a 
second intention, because it appertains to a thing as it exists 
in the state of knowledge. It is because the logician is con- 
cerned principally with second intentions that this kind of 
universal is called the logical universal. 

The metaphysical universal is the proximate foundation 
of the relation of reason by which the logical universal is con- 
stituted. 


Hence, to underscand the logical universal, we must con- 
sider its foundation, the relation of reason by which the logical 
universal is constituted, and its property, which is predica- 
bility. 


129. Foundation of the logical universal. 1° The 
foundation of the logical universal is a thing or nature which 
has unity separated from many and communicable to them. 


A thing or nature may be considered in three states: 

in the state of nature as such, in as much as a nature is con- 
sidered only as regards essential predicates; v.g., when we 
consider man us rational, an animal, living, a body, a substance; 

inv the state of singularity, that is to say, according to the 
existence which a nature has in singulars; 

in the state of abstraction, according to the existence a nature 
has in the abstraction of,the intellect. 


In like manner, unity. which is the lack of division, is of 
three kinds: formal unity, or the unity of nature as regards 
essential principles; material unity, or individual, numerical 
unity; universal unity, or formal unity — unity of nature as 
separated from many and communicable to them. 


2° a) If nature is considered in the first state, i.e., as 
regards itself, in the state of nature, nature is not universal, 
nor singular, but rather is indifferent to the state of univer- 
sality and to the state of singularity. Indeed, if nature in 
itself were universal, it could never be singular; and if it were 
essentially singular, it could never be found as universal. 

Therefore, in the first state, nature has negative formal 
unity. It has formal unity, because it is one nature; it has 
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negative formal unity, because it does not positively exclude 
plurality, but is indifferent to it. 


b) If nature is considered in the second state, 1.e., in the 
state of singularity, it has material unity, i.e., numerical or 
individual unity. 

Hence, in this state, nature is not universal, nor has it the 
aptitude to be in many. Therefore its formal unity is a umty 
identified with tts numerical unity. 


c) If nature is considered in the third state, or in the state 
of abstraction, nature has formal unity common to many. 


In reality there are many singular things which are similar 
in some formality or nature. The intellect abstracts this for- 
mality or nature from singulars, i.e., it separates it from sin- 
gulars. Therefore the intellect forms a concept which directly 
and immediately represents one formality or nature in which 
many inferiors are identified, and which mediately represents 
the inferiors to which this formality or nature appertains. 
Hence nature in the state of abstraction has formal unity, 
because it is conceived as one thing or nature: it has formal 
unity common to many, because it has the capacity of being in 
inferiors and of being predicated of them. 

Nature in the state of abstraction, or nature as capable 
of being in many, is the metaphysical universal, and it is the 
proximate foundation of the logical universal. 


130. Constituent of the logical universal. — The 
universal is defined: a thing apt to exist in several and tobe pred- 
tcated of them. 

This aptitude may be considered in two ways: formally and 
positively, and fundamentally. 

The aptitude understood formally and positively is the 
relation to inferiors. 


The aptitude fundamentally understood is the capacity 
or non-repugnance to receive this relation. 


Aptitude fundamentally understood precedes aptitude 
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formally understood as its proximate foundation, and consti- 
tutes the metaphysical universal. 


The logical universal is formally constituted by the apti- 
tude formally and positively understood, or by the positive 
relation of nature in the state of abstraction to its inferiors. 
This relation is a second intention, because it is formed by the 
intellect and appertains to nature only in the state of knowl- 
edge. 


131. The formation of the logical universal. — 
le The logical universal is one thing or nature as related to 
many. Hence it must be constituted by a comparative act of 
the intellect, 1.e., by knowledge comparing one thing to many. 


The comparative act of the intellect may be understood 
in two Ways: as pertaining to judgment — and reasoning — and 
to simple apprehension. 

The compurative act of the intellect, as pertaining to judg- 
ment, compares one thing ‘to another by comiposition and divi- 
sion, or it attributes one thing as predicate to another as its 
subject. 

The comparative act of the intellect, as pertaining to sim- 
ple apprehension, is the contrary of the absolute act. 

The absolute act of simple apprehension is an act which 
does not compare one thing to another and establish a mental 
relation or order between them, but rather which knows the 
thing in itself. 

The comparative act of simple apprehension is the act 
which knows one thing or nature not absolutely in itself, but 
in its relation to another as term; v.g., the act by which we 
know a relation of one subject to another as its term. 


2° Having made these preliminary observations and dis- 
tinctions, we may now set forth the following conclusions in 
regard to the formation of universals: 

a) The metaphysical universal 18 constituted by the absolute 
act of simple apprehension.—A inetaphysical universal is noth- 
ing other than a thing or nature as separated, i.c., abstracted, 
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by the intellect from individuals, which has no repugnance to 
existing in them. But when the intellect by its absolute act 
simply apprehends a nature without giving any consideration 
to its state of singularity in which it exists in reality, we have 
a nature as separated or abstracted from individuals. Hence 
a metaphysical universal is constituted by an absolute act. of 
simple apprehension. 

b) The logical universal is not constituted by an act of judgment. 
— By an act of judgment a universal 1s identified with its infe- 
riors: v.g., when we say: Peter is a man. This identification 
presupposes a relation which the universal has to its inferiors 
and by which it can be identified with them. A logical universal 
consists in this relation. Henee an act of judgment by which 
something is predicated of another, or by which something is 
attributed to another, presupposes a logical universal as already 
constituted. 


c) The logical universal is constituted by the comparative 
act of simple apprehension.— logical universal is a nature 
with relation to its inferiors, in as much as it has a positive 
aptitude of being or existing in therh. But this relation of a 
nature to its inferiors is constituted by a comparative act of 
simple apprehension, in as much as the intellect simply com- 
pares the nature in its state of abstraction to its inferiors as the 
terms to which it is related. Hence a logical universal is formed 
by a comparative act of simple apprehension. 


3° We can therefore understand how the universal is con- 
stituted. 

a) Outside the intellect and in reality, nature exists only 
as singular. 

b) But nature in itself is indifferent both to the state of 
singularity and to the state of universality. The intellect, 
by an absolute act of simple apprehension, abstracts nature 
from singulars. [Et is thus that the metaphysical universal 
is constituted, 

c) Later, the intellect, by a comparative act of simple ap- 
prehension, perceives that the universal has an aptitude to 
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exist in its inferiors. It is in this way that the logical universal 
is constituted. 


132. Predicability is a property of the logical uni- 
versal.— 1° Predicability is the aptitude by which a universal 
can be attributed as predicate to another as subject. 


2° A property is an attribute which necessarily results 
from a nature that is already constituted, as from its source. 


3° Predicability is not the formal constituent of the logical 
universal, but it is its property. When the intellect attributes 
a predicate to a subject, it merely affirms the identity of that 
subject and predicate. Example: if we say: Peter is a man, we 
posit that that thing which is Peter is the same as that thing 
which is a man. Hence a universal can be predicated of its 
inferior because it can be identified with it, or because it is capable 
of existing in it. In other words, in the logical universal the 
relation of being in many precedes predicability. The rela- 
tion of being in many is the formal constituent of the logical 
universal; predicability results from this relation as a property 
of the logical universal. 


133. Distinction between the metaphysical degrees. 
— Metaphysical degrees are the superior and inferior predi- 
cates which are essentially attributed to a subject; v.g., the 
predicates man, animal, living, body, and substance are es- 
sentially attributed to Peter. 

These predicates are called metaphysical degrees because 
one is more universal than and superior to another, and in 
knowing them we, as it were, ascend and descend. 


2° The distinction that obtains between metaphysical 
degrees is not a real distinction, but a distinction of reason 
reasoned (nn. 120-121). 

Thereis no real distinction between them, because they 
express not different entities, but the same entity. Peter by 
the same entity or nature is man, animal, living (being), body, 


and substance. 
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The distinction that obtains between them is a distinction 
of reason reasoned, because metaphysical degrees are not for- 
mally identified. Each metaphysical degree has its own proper 
concept, so that the concept of one degree is not the concept 
of another degree; v.g., the concept of animal is not the same 
as the concept of living being. 


Cf. De Ente et Essentia. — CaseEtTaANuM, Comment. in De Ente et Essen- 
tis. — JoaNNEM A Sancto Tuomas, Cursus Phil., t. I, pp. 313-354 (Reiser). 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. What is a universal as predicable ? 
2. Distinguish between a metaphysical universal and a logical universal. 


3. In what states may nature be considered? In what state has nature 
(a) negative formal unity, (b) numerical unity, (c) formal unity common 
to many ? 

4. What is (a) the proximate foundation of the logical universal, (4) its 
formal constituent ? 

5. By what act of the intellect is the logical universal formed ? 


6. State whether predicability is the formal constituent or merely a 
property of the logical universal. Give reasons for your answer. 


7. Why is the distinction between metaphysical degrees not a real 
distinction? Explain why it is a distinction of reason reasoned. 


ARTICLE II 


PREDICATION OF THE UNIVERSAL 


134. Notion of predication. — A thing is predicated, 
1.e., Is a predicate, when it is said of another, i.e., when it is 
attributed toanother. Hence predication formally understood 
is defined: the union of predicate and subject by way of attribu- 
tion. 


But a union or conjunction is a relation. Moreover, every 
relation has a foundation. The foundation of predication, 
or predication fundamentally understood, is the ‘material 
identity of subject and predicate, if the predication is affirmative; 
or the disparity of subject and predicate, if the predication is 
negative. Jn other words, in aflirmative predication, the 
subject and predicate signify something which is materially 
the same in each, —which has material identity, — but formally 
different. In negative predication, the subject and predicate 
signify things which are distinct in reality, 1.e., materially 
different. 

It is to be observed that, in affirmative predication, there must be 
identity of subject and predicate not only as regards the thing signified, but 
also as regards the mode of signification. For if one and the same thing is 
conceived as a whole and as a part, there can be no predication. Example: 
we may not say: man is humanity, even though man and humanity signify 
the same thing, which is human nature. Humanity has the signification of 


apart, namely, that by which manis man. Therefore it cannot be predicated 
of man, because the part is not predicated of its whole. 


135. Predication does not destroy universality. --— 
The problem is this: when a universal is predicated of a sin- 
gular, it is identified with this singular. Hence we may ask 
whether in this case the universal becomes the singular, or, in 
other words, whether predication destroys universality. 


The problem is solved as follows: predication does not 
destroy universality; in other words, a universal, even when 
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predicated of a singular, remains a universal; v.g., when we 
say: Peter is aman, man remains a universal, for otherwise the 
meaning of the proposition would be: Peter is this man. 

There are two reasons which we may offer in support of 
this solution. 


First, predication is nothing other than the exercise of a 
property which appertains to the universal, namely, the exer- 
cise of predicability. But a property and its exercise do not 
destroy the universal, but presuppose it. 


Secondly, when a universal is predicated of a singular, it 
is not universality that is predicated, but rather nature as it 
exists in the state of universality, so that universality is merely 
a condition of predicability. A universal nature can be predi- 
cated of a singular, or identified with a singular, because it is 
the same nature which exists in the state of singularity and in 
the state of universality. 

The following is a schematic explanation of what we have 
just said: 


In singulars In the intellect 


| | 


Nature <——_————_ Nati 
In the state of singularity In the state of universality 


Thus we can see that predication does not destroy univer- 
sality, but presupposes it. Indeed, if mature did not exist in 
the intellect in the state of universality, it could not be predi- 
cated of itself as it exists in the state of singularity. 


136. The superior universal must have the signifi- 
cation of a whole in relation to the inferior to be predi- 
cated of it. We may say: manis an animala living being 
a body. An animal is a living (being). A living (being) is a 
body. Animal, living, and body are superior predicates in 
relation to man. Similarly, living and body are superior pred- 
icates as regards animal, and body is a superior predicate with 
reference to living (being). 
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The difficulty is this: a superior predicate or universal 
seems to be a part in relation to an inferior predicate; v.g., 
animal seems to express only a part of man, and living (being) 
only a part of animal. But the part is not predicated of the 
whole, because it is not identified with it. The part is distinct 
from the whole. 

The solution of the difficulty lies in the fact that a superior 
predicate or universal contains a determinate element and an 
. indeterminate element. 

If we consider only what is explicitly contained in the 
superior predicate, i.e., the determinate element, or the for- 
mality expressed by the superior predicate, then the superior 
predicate is only a part in relation to the inferior predicate, and 
cannot be predicated of it; v.g., man is not only animal; and 
if we consider only the formality of animal, animal cannot 
be predicated of man. 


If we consider what is contained indeterminately in the 
superior predicate, 1.e., the indeterminate element, then the 
superior predicate does not signify a part in relation to the 
inferior predicate, but rather it signifies a whole. And, in this 
case, it can be predicated of the inferior, for under this aspect it 
signifies the nature or thing to which it (the superior predicate) 
belongs; v.g., animal designates the thing of which animal can 
be predicated, and, although it expresses only the formality of 
animal, it nevertheless contains indeterminately all the for- 
malities which can be identified with the thing it signifies. 
The thing which is animal can be rational, living, ete. 

Hence a superior universal is predicated of its inferior 
when it has the signification of a whole and not a part. 


137. Division of predication. — 1° Predication is first 
divided into direct predication and indirect predication. 

Direct predication is predication in which what really 1s 
the subject is posited as subject, as when a superior is predicated 
of its inferior, a definition of the thing defined, an accident of 
a subject; v.g., man is an animal; man is risible; man vs white. 


Indirect predication is predication in which what is really 
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the predicate is posited as subject, as when an inferior is predi- 
cated of its superior—some animal is man; a thing defined of its 
definition — rational animal is man; a subject of an accident— 
some risible being is man, some white being is man. 


But we must note that a genus, if qualified by an individuating particle, 
is posited as subject. Hence, if we say: this animal is a man, direct predication 
obtains. If we say: man is this animal, we have indirect predication. But 
if we say: man is some animal, we have direct predication. If we say: some 
animal is man, indirect predication obtains. The particle some does not 
render a genus individuated, as does the particle thvs. 


2° Direct predication may be essential or accidental. 


Essential predication is predication in which the predicate 
belongs intrinsically to the subject, i.e., it designates the very 
essence of the subject, or it designates a property which neces- 
sarily results from the subject; v.g., man is rational; man is 
riseble. 


Accidental predication 1s predication in which the predicate 
does not appertain intrinsiéally to the subject; v.g., man 1s white. 


3° Predication may be disparate or identical. 


Disparate predication is predication which depends on 
terms that cannot be identified with each other; v.g., man is not a 
stone. 


Identical predication is predication which depends on terms 
which can be identified with each other; v.g., man is rational. 


4° Identical predication may be formally identical or ma- 
tervally identical. 


Formally identical predication is predication which depends 
on terms which have the same signification; v.g., man is man. 


Materially identical predication is predication which de- 
pends on terms which have different significations, but which des- 
ignate one and the same thing; v.g., man is an animal; divine jus- 
tice is divine mercy; white is pleasing. 


138. Verification of predication.-—1° In order to 
know the rules by which predication is verified, we must make a 
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distinction between the abstract and the concrete, and between 
substance and accident. 


An abstract thing is a form without a subject; v.g., white- 
ness, humanity. 


A concrete thing is form with a subject: v.g., a@ white thing, 
a man. 


Substance is being which exists in itself; v.g., man. 


Accident is being in another; v.g., whiteness. 


2° Having made these distinctions, we may lay down the 
following rules: 


1) The conerete ts directly predicated of the concrete both 
in substances and in accidents. 


a) We must observe that in the accident concretely un- - 
derstood there is a subject which receives an accidental form 
and which is denominated by this form: a form which is re- 
ceived in the subject and which determines the subject; and 
a compound which results from the union of the subject and 
form. 


The concrete of accident, v.g., a@ white thing, does not 
directly signify a compound of subject and accident which has 
not one quiddity but which is an accidental being; it formally 
signifies an accidental form with the connotation of the subject 
of this form, as the abstract of accident; v.g., whiteness signifies 
an accidental form without the connotation of its subject. 
Thus the proposition: man is white, does not signify that man is 
man and whiteness, but rather it signifies that man is a subject 
which has whiteness. 

b) The concrete of accident can be predicated of a thing 
because it is identified with it either in virtue of its form, as 
when we say that a white thing ts colored, or in virtue of its sub- 
ject, as when we say that man is white. 

In the first case, the predication is essential; in the second, 
it is accidental. 


2) The superior abstract is directly predicated of the infertor 
abstract in two cases: 
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a) In accidents, because an accident of itself is merely a 
form; hence the abstract of accident signifies its whole essence 
and can be directly predicated of its inferior. Thus we may 
say that whiteness is a color, whiteness 18 a quality. 


b) In substances, if the abstract of substance is not under- 
stood reduplicatively. Thus we may say that humanity is ani- 
mality; but we may not say that humanity, as humanity, is 
animality. 

3) The concrete is not directly predicated of the abstract, nor 
the abstract of the concrete. 


This is so because the concrete signifies a whole, whereas 
the abstract signifies a part. Certainly the part is not predicat- 
ed of the whole, nor the whole of the part. 


However, exception must be made for three cases in which 
the concrete may be directly predicated of the abstract, and the 
abstract of the concrete. 

a) In the Divine: God is the Deity, and the Deity is God. 
In like manner, the Father is Paternity, and Paternity is the 
Father. 


b) In being and things convertible with being, as the one, 
the good, and the true. Entity is being, and being is entity, 
for otherwise entity would not be being, and being would not 
be entity. Similarly, the one is unity, etc. 

c) In quantity: quantity is quantified. 


Cf. JoaNNEM A Sancto Tuoma, Cursus Phil., t. 1, pp. 354-375 (Reiser). 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. Define predication. What is its foundation? When does a superior 
universal signify a whole in relation to an inferior universal ? 


; D4 Distinguish between direct and indirect predication. What is 
accidental predication ? Distinguish between identical and formal predica- 
tion. 


3. When is the concrete directly predicated of the abstract, and the 
abstract of the concrete ? 


ARTICLE III 


DIVISION OF THE UNIVERSAL 


139. Notion of the predicables. - The predicables are 
nothing other than the members into which the universal is 


divided. 


But there are two things which we must note. 


First, the universal that is divided into the predicables is 
a univocal universal, not an analogous universal; v.g., being. 


Secondly, the predicables are divisions of the universal 
formally as a logical universal, or in virtue of the second inten- 
tion by which a universal is positively related to its inferiors 
as capable of existing in them, But a second intention is a 
relation whose proximate foundation is an abstracted nature, 
or a metaphysical universal. Moreover, every relation is di- 
vided by its foundations. Therefore, in the division of the univer- 
sal into the predicables, it is the logical universal that is for- 
mally divided; but at the same time the metaphysical universal 
is divided in as much as it is the proximate foundation of the 
logical universal. 

Hence the predicables may be defined: the diverse modes of 
universality, or the different modes according to which a universal 
can exist in many. 

But if the universal is considered as regards its predicability, 
then the predicables, according to their descriptive definition, 
are the modes of predicability, or the diverse modes of univocally 
predicating one thing of another, i.c., of attributing a predicate 


to a subject. 


140. The number of the predicables. - The predica- 


bles are five in number, and only five. A universal can desig- 
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nate either the essence or quiddity of the subject of which it 
is predicated, or something which is not the quiddity or essence. 


1° If it designates the essence, a) it expresses the whole 
integral essence, and as such is called species: man is a species 
in relation to his inferiors; or bj) it expresses a part of the essence 
as determinable, and in this case it is called genus: animal 
is a genus in relation to its inferiors; or c) it expresses a part of 
the essence as determining and contracting, and then we have 
what is called differentia: rational is a differentia lLecause, 
by contracting and determining the genus which is animal, it 
constitutes a species (1): man is a rational animal. 


2° If it designates something which is not the essence of 
the subject, a) it expresses something that has a necessary 
connection with the essence of the subject, and thus we have 
the property: risibility is a property of man; or }) it expresses 
something which has not a necessary connection with the es- 
sence of the subject, but which may pertain to it ina contingent 
manner; in this case we have the predicable accident, as when we 
say: man is white. 


141. The definitions of each of the predicables. — 
1° Genus is defined: a universal which is predicated of several 
specifically distinct subjects and which incompletely expresses 
their essence. : 


a) A universal which is predicated of several subjects: 
this is common to all predicables or universals. 


b) Specifically distinct subjects: because the genus is imme- 
diately related to things that are different in species as its term. 


c) Incompletely expresses their essence: the genus is a sub- 
stantive and essential predicate which expresses not the whole 
essence, but only a constituent part of it. 


2° Species is defined: a universal which is predicated of 


(1) Thus it may be described as the differentiating part of the essence. 
Translator’s note. 
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several numerically distinct subjects and which completely ex- 
presses their essence. 


We should note carefully the difference between the defini- 
tion of genus and the definition of species. 


Genus is related to things that are specifically distinct as 
its inferiors; species is related to things that are numerically 
distinct as its inferiors. 


Genus incompletely expresses an essence, because it is a 
substantive predicate that expresses a part of an essence or 
quiddity; species completely expresses the whole of an essence. 


3° Differentia is defined: a universal which is affirmed of 
several subjects as an essential and qualifying predicate. 


As an essential and qualifying predicate: the differentia is 
a predicate which expresses a part of an essence as determining 
or qualifying, and therefore in an adjectival manner. 


The differentia is related to three things: a) to genus which 
it determines; 6) to species which it constitutes by determining 
genus, and of which it is an actually constituent and more 
determinate part; c) to the inferiors of species. 


The differentia is formally a logical universal as regards 
the inferiors contained under species, and therefore it is only 
in relation to them that it is one of the predicables. This is 
so because the differentia is a superior predicate only in rela- 
tion to the inferiors contained under species. In relation to 
species, the differentia is not superior, but is equal to it; and it is 
inferior to genus. 


Hence when we say: Peter is rational, rational is formally 
understood as one of the predicables, and, moreover, is an 
essential and qualifying predicate. If we say: man is rational, 
rational is not formally understood as one of the predicables. 
Man is not inferior to rational: the correlatives of a predicable 
or a universal are formally inferiors. 


4° Property is defined: a universal which is affirmed 
of several subjects as a qualifying and necessary accidental pred- 
rcate. 
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a) Affirmed as a qualtfying predicate: as a quality and in an 
adjectival manner. 

b) Necessary predicate: a predicate expressing something 
which has a necessary connection with the essence of its sub- 
ject. 

c) Accidental predicate: a non-essential predicate, ie., a 
predicate that does not express the essence of its subject. 

Property is used by Porphyry as having four significations: 

a) First, a property is a universal which appertains only 
to species, not to every individual of a species, just as to be a 
grammarian or a doctor appertains to man. 

Secondly, a property is a universal which appertains to 
every individual of a species, but not to a species alone, just 
as to be bipedal appertains to man. 

Thirdly, a property is a universal which appertains to a 
species alone and to every individual of this species, but not 
always, as to actually laugh appertains to man. 

Fourthly, a property is a universal which always appertains 
to a species alone and to every individual of the species, just 
as to be risible appertains to man. 


Property, in this fourth meaning, is the fourth predicable. 


A property is formally a property, not in reference to a 
species to which it is equal, but in reference to the individuals of 
a species to which it is related as a universal is related to its 
inferiors. 


5° Accident is defined: a universal which is affirmed of 
several subjects as a qualifying contingent predicate; v.g., man 
is white. 

a) Affirmed as a qualifying predicate: as a quality and in 
an adjectival manner. 

b) Contingent predicate: it ean be identified or not identified 
with the subject without detriment to the essence or quiddity 
of its subject, which remains the same in its essential predicates. 


A predicable accident is predicable of the inferiors of the 
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subject which it connotes, not of the inferiors of the form which 
it signifies; v.g., the inferiors of white, as a predicable accident, 
are not the inferiors of whiteness itself, but those things which 
accidentally participate whiteness, as a stone, a plant, a brute, 
a man, etc. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 
1, Of what are the predicables divisions’ State the essential definition 
of the predicables. 


2. Compare the following predicables as regards the superiority or 
inferiority of their universality: genus, species, differentia, property. 


3. What are the different meanings given to property by Porphyry ? 


CHAPTER II 


THE PREDICAMENTS 


Prologue. — In the preceding chapter, we considered the 
logical universal in general, its property, which is predicability, 
and its division into the five predicables. In the present 
chapter, we shall consider universals under another aspect. 


To understand the work with which we are at present 
concerned, we must note that the intellect, by simple appre- 
hension, knows things as they are presented to it by the senses, 
according to the axiom: all knowledge begins with the senses. 
Though simple apprehension does not seem to require regula- 
tion, yet it does demand a great deal of regulation as regards 
its object, i.e., as regards the presentation of its object. 


Let us consider an example. A colored thing is seen by the 
eyes. But in the colored object there are many things which 
are presented to the intellect, as figure, quantity, relation, 
substance, motion, existence in place, posture, etc. 


In order that simple apprehension proceed correctly and 
that the way be prepared for ‘definitions and demonstrations, 
the intellect must separate these quiddities or things into differ- 
ent genera, and coordinate them according to superior and 
inferior genera. Thus it is that we have the predicaments 
or categories. 


Therefore the predicaments are the coordinations of supe- 
rior and inferior predicates in each genus. 


But certain distinctions are prerequisite for these coordi- 
nations of superior and inferior predicates. Thus it is that we 
have what are called the antepredicaments. 


Moreover, there are certam distinctions and coordinations 
of superior and inferior predicates which result as corollaries 
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common to all or several predicaments; and these are called the 
postpredicaments. 


Hence there will be three articles in this chapter. 


Notion of the antepredicaments 
First antepredicament 
The antepredicaments \ Second antepredicament 
Third antepredicament 
| Fourth antepredicament 
| Conditions that a thing be in a predicament 


Notion of the predicament 
Metaphysical and logical predicament 
The predicaments Number of the predicaments 
| Notion of each of the predicaments 
| Predicamental accident and predicable accident 


{ Notion and number of the postpredicaments 
| Notion of opposition 
The postpredicaments { Notion of priority 
\ Notion of simultaneity 
| Having, i.e., attributes expressed by the verb 
| to have 


ARTICLE I 


THE ANTEPREDICAMENTS 


142. Notion of the antepredicaments. The ante- 
predicaments are defined: conditions prerequisite for the consti- 
tuting and the discerning of the coordination of the predicaments. 


The antepredicaments are four in number. 


First, we shall state the notion of each antepredicament, 
and later, we shall explain why there is such an antepredica- 
ment. 


143. First antepredicament. 1° The first antepredi- 
cament is the distinction between univocals, equivocals, ana- 
logues, and denominatives. 


We have already dealt in Formal Logic with univocal, 
equivocal, and analogous terms, which are called univocating 
univocals, equivocating equivocals, and analogating analogues 


(n. 28). 


In our present work in Material Logical, we are dealing 
with the things which are signified by these terms. These 
things are called univocated univocals, equivocated equivocals, 
and analogated analogues. 


a) Univocals are defined: things that have acommon name, 
and whose objective concept —i.e., quiddity, — signified by the 
name 1s absolutely the same. 


Thus Peter, Paul, John are univocals in reference to man; 
man, donkey, cow are univocals as regards animal, because they 
parlicipate in the same way what is signified by these names. 

b) Equivoeals are defined: things that haveacommon name, 
but whose objective concept signified by the name is entirely dif- 
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ferent. In other words, equivocals have the same name, but 
in reality are entirely different. Thus fish, star, and domestic 
animal are equivocals as regards the name « dog ». 


c) Analogues are defined: things that have a common name, 
but whose objective concept or formality signified by the name is 
entirely different, but in a certain respect the same, i.e., the same 
according to a certain proportion. 


Hence analogues are a mean between univocals and equiv- 
ocals: they are not entirely the same, nor are they entirely dif- 
ferent, but are in a certain way proportionate to one another. 
Thus pulse, color, medicine, ind animal are analogues in regard 
to « health », because they are described as healthful or healthy 
for different reasons. An animal is described as healthy, 
because an animal has health; the others are said to be healthful, 
because they are signs or a cause of health. 


d) Denominatives are defined: things which receive the reim- 
position of a name from another (from a denominating form) 
which is accidentally and non-essentially related to them; v. g., a 
man is described as just from justice, brave from bravery, etc. 


2° The reason of the first antepredicament.— The reason of 
the first antepredicament, i.e., of the distinction between univocals, 


equivocals, analogues, and denominatives is this: in the classi- 
fication of the predicaments, we must consider: 


a) what are not placed in a predicament, but are beyond 
the predicaments; 


b) what are placed in a predicament; 


c) the relation of what are in one predicament to what 
are in another predicament. 


Things which are not placed in a predicament are ana- 
logues and equivocals. Thus being is an analogue. Likewise 
accident, which is being in another, is an analogue. Hence 
they are beyond the predicaments. 


Things which are placed in a predicament are univocals. 


The relation of one predicament to another obtains by way 
of denomination. Thus substance is denominated quanti- 
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tative from quantity, qualitative from quality, an agent from 
action, etc. 


144. Second antepredicament. - 1° The second ante- 
predicament is the distinction between the complex and the 
incomplex. 


A complex thing is defined: a thing that has several quiddt- 
lies or essences in its comprehension; v.g., a white man, which 
has the essence of man and the essence of whiteness in its com- 
prenension. 


An incomplex thing is defined: a thing that signifies only 
one essence or quiddity, as man, virtue, science, etc. 


2° The reason of the second predicament.— The reason of 
the distinction between the complex and the incomplex is this: 
the only thing placed in one predicament is an incomplex thing, 
i.e.,a thing which has one quiddity and only one definition. In 
other words, predicaments are coordinations of incomplex 
things, not of complex things. 


145. Third antepredicament. — 1° The third ante- 
predicament is the distinction between existence in a subject 
and predication of a subject. It is to be observed that existence 
in a subject pertains to something real which znheres, that is to 
say, to an accident as a being in another; and predication of a 
subject pertains to something intentional, that is to say, to a 
predicate which is attributed toanother. By subject we under- 
stand first subject, i.e., substance. 


Four combinations are possible. 


a) Some things are predicated of a subject, but do not exist 
in that subject. 


Thus universal substances are predicated or said of infe- 
riors, but they do not inhere in inferiors as beings in another. 
They are in inferiors as identified with them. 


b) Some things exist in a subject, but are not predicated of 
a subject. 


Singular accidents, as, v.g., this whiteness, this quantity 
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inhere in substance as their subject, or they are beings in an- 
other, but are not predicated of a subject, because they are not 
superiors. 


c) Some things are neither predicated of nor exist in a sub- 
ject. Such are singular substances, as Peter, Paul. 


d) Some things exist in and are predicated of a subject. 
Such are universal accidents; v.g., whiteness. To be white is 
predicated of Peter, and whiteness exists in Peter. 


2° The reason of the third ante predicament.— In the third 
antepredicament, a distinction is made between two classes of 
beings, namely, between substance and accident. Likewise a 
distinction is made between the singular and the universal. 


Hence the way is prepared for the distinction between the 
predicament of substance and the predicaments of the acci- 
dents, and for the coordination of the predicaments according 
to universality and singularity. 


146. Fourth antepredicament. — 1° The fourth ante- 
predicament is the distinction of species and genera from their 
differentiae. 


There are two rules. 


a) First rule: whatever are predicated of the predicate of a 
subject are predicated of the subject itself. We are concerned 
here with real and essential predicates, not with predicates of 
second intention. Example: animal is predicated of man as 
subject. Everything that really belongs to animal belongs 
also to man, as to be sensitive, animated, material. 


b) Second rule: the essential differentiae of non-subalternate 
genera (genera of which one is not placed under the other) 
are not the same. 


Example: the essential differentiae of substance and qual- 
ity, though sometimes designated by the same name, are not 
the same. Thus substance may be divided into material sub- 
stance and immaterial substance. Similarly, quality may be 
divided into material quality and immaterial quality. The 
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differentiae of substance and quality according to materiality 
and immateriality are not the same, because the nature of sub- 
stance is not the same as the nature of quality. 


When genera are subalternated, whether one be placed 
under another, or both be placed under a third, they have the 
same essential differentiac, because the differentiae which con- 
stitute a superior genus descend to its iuferiors. Example: ani- 
mal is placed under the genus of living being. The differentiae 
of living being descend to animal. Animal and inorganic 
being are two genera of which one is not placed under the 
other, but which are placed under the genus of body. Hence 
the differentia which constitutes a body as a genus descends to 
animal and to inorganic being. <A body is a materizal substance 
An animal and an inorganic being are material substances. 


2° The reason of the fourth antepredicament.—The predic- 
aments are classifications of genera and species. Because the 
essential differentia determines genus, it is not placed under 
the predicament in the direct line, but rather in the lateral line 
(first rule). But differentiae which determine non-suhalterna- 
ting genera are placed in distinct predicaments (second rule). 


147. Conditions of a thing’s being in a predicament. 
— That a thing be in a predicament, it must be: 


a) Real being, for natures or quiddities are classified in 
predicaments (cf. prologue of this chapter), and being of reason 
has no nature or quiddity. 


b) Finite being, because God, Who is infinite being, is 
placed under no genus. 


c) Univocal, because analogues and equivocals have diverse 
natures, not one nature (cf. n. 143, the first antepredicament). 


d) Incomplex, because a complex thing has more than one 
quiddity (cf. n. 144, the second antepredicament). 


e) Complete being, i.e., a being which has the mode or na- 
ture of a whole. 


Thus genus and species are placed under a predicament, 
because they are conceived as a whole. But differentia, be- 
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cause it determines a genus to constitute a species, has not the 
nature of a whole, but the nature of a part. Therefore it is 
not placed under a predicament directly, but indirectly, i-e., in 
the lateral line (cf. n. 146, the fourth antepredicament). 


The physical parts of a nature, as, v.g., matter and soul, 
are not placed directly under a predicament, but by reduction 
only, that is to say, they are reduced to the whole which is 
placed under a predicament, as part of it. 


Being in the imperfect state and still tending to a term, 
as an embrvo in relation to a perfect animal,is placed by reduc- 
tion in the predicament of theirterm. Thus a human embryo 
is placed by reduction in the predicament in which man is placed. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


Distinguish between univocals and analogues. 
When are univo¢als called univecating and univocated ? 


State the reason of each of the antepredicaments. 


AON - 


What are the conditions of a thing’s being placed in a predicament ? 


ARTICLE II 


THE PREDICAMENTS 


148. Notion of predicament.-—If we consider the 
universal formally as a logical universal, i.e., in virtue of its 
relation of universality to its inferiors, we divide it into the five 


. predicables (nn. 139-141). 


Here we consider the universal as a nature which has the 
intention of universality. Finite natures, which exist or can 
exist, do not all have the same supreme univocal predicate, that 
is to say, they are not placed in the same supreme genus. Exam- 
ple: man and brute have in common the supreme predicate of 
substance, because man is a substance and brute 1s a substance. 
But color and virtue have not, in common with man and brute, 
the supreme predicate or genus of substance, because color and 
virtue are not substances. Therefore, first, we divide real finite 
natures according to their supreme genera. Secondly, after 
determining their supreme genus, we classify under it all superior 
and inferior predicates, i.e., all other- genera and species, down 
to the individual which is the subject to which the supreme genus 
and the other superior and inferior predicates are attributed. 


Thus it is that we have the predicaments. 


Therefore the predicament is defined: the orderly classifi- 
cation of genera and species under one supreme genus. Or: the 
orderly classification of all the essential predicates which are 
atiributed to the individual. Or more briefly: the orderly classi- 
fication of the metaphysical grades. 


149. Metaphysical predicament and logical predic- 
ament. - The genera and species which are given orderly 
classification in the predicaments may be considered under the 
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aspect of the thing which they express, or they may be consid- 
ered formally under the aspect of their orderly classification. 


A predicament, considered under the aspect of what it 
expresses, is called a metaphysical predicament, because the 
consideration of things properly appertains to the metaphysi- 
cian. 


Under the aspect of its orderly classification, which is a 
second intention, a predicament, because of its being the or- 
derly classification of things as they exist in the intellect, is 
called a logical predicament, for the consideration of second 
intentions properly appertains to the logician. 

Hence the metaphysical predicament is defined: the real 
modes of finite being. 


The logical predicament is the orderly classification of genera 
and species. 


150. Number of the predicaments. —- In order to find 
out how many predicaments or supreme genera there are, we 
shall consider what may be predicated of a subject, that is to 
say, of an individual which is a substance, for only a substance 
is properly a subject (cf.n. 145, the third antepredicament). 

What may be predicated of a subject. 

either belongs to its essence, 


or does not belong to its essence. 


1° If it belongs to the essence of the subject, we have the 
supreme genus of substance. 


2° If it does not belong to the essence of the subject, 

either it inheres in the subject independently of anything 
extrinsic by which it is denominated; 

or it inheres in the subject dependently on something extrin- 
sic by which it is denominated. 

1) If something inheres independently of something ex- 
trinsic, then we have the supreme genera of quantity, quality, 
and relation. 
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For what thus inheres, 
either is absolute, 


or is relative. 


If it is absolute, 


a) either it results from matter, and then we have quantity 
which extends material parts; 


b) or it results from form, and then we have quality, which 
in qualifying and determining has the mode of form. 
If it is relative, 


c) we have relation, which relates the subject to a term, 


2) If something inheres in a subject dependently on some 
extrinsic thing by which it is denominated, then we have six 
other supreme genera: action, passion, where, posture, when, 


and habit. 
For that extrinsic thing is 
either a cause (or an effect); 
or a measure; 
or neither a cause nor a measure. 


a) If it is a cause, then we have passion, for something is 
a patient in as much as it is changed by an efficient cause. 


b) If it is an effect, then we have action, for a subject is 
called an agent in as mud¢h as it produces an effect. 


If that extrinsic thing is a measure, then it is 
either a place, 

-or a time. 

If it is a place, 


ec) either only the existence of the subject in place is con- 
sidered, and then we have where, 


d) or the order of the parts of the subject in place is con- 
sidered, and then we have posture. 


If it is a time, 


e) we have when. 
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3) If that extrinsic thing is neither a cause nor a measure, 
then we have habit, by which one is said to be dressed, armed, 
adorned, etc. 


Therefore there are ten supreme genera, and hence ten 
predicaments. The Latin distich that follows will serve as an 
aid in remembering them. 


Arbor sex servos ardore refrigerat ustos 
Substance quantity relation quality action passion 
Ruri cras stabo sed tunicatus ero 

where when posture habit 


151. Notion of each of the predicaments. — 1° Sub- 
stance derives its name from the Latin stare sub (to stand 
under), because it stands under, i.e., supports accidents. It is 
defined: a thing or quiddity ta which it appertains to exist in itself, 
and not in another as inits subject of inherence. 


a) To exist in itself : it is opposed to existence in another, 
which is proper to accidents. 


b) In its subject of inherence, i.e., in a subject already 
determined in its first existence, i.e., in a substance already 
constituted. Hence, if something is in another as a constituent 
of substance, it is not an accident; v.g., a soul in matter. 


The predicament of substance is shown in the following 
scheme, known as the Tree of Porphyry, because Prophyry is 
the author of it. 


Substance 
corporeal Body incorporeal (angel) 
organic Living Being inorganic (mineral) 
sentient Animal non-sentient (plant) 
rational Man irrational (animal) 


Paul, Peter, James, Henry, etc. 


The classification of genera, species, and differentiae is 
clear from this outline. A genus is supreme if it has no other 
genus above itself: substance. It is lowest if it has no geaus 
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below itself: animal. It is intermediate, if it has a genus 
above itself and also another below itself: living being. 


Likewise, species is supreme, intermediate, and lowest, as it 
immediately results from a supreme, an intermediate, ora low- 
est genus. 


So too differentia is called supreme, intermediate, or lowest 
(specific, ultimate), as it determines a supreme, an intermediate, 
or a lowest genus. 


2° Accident, as distinguished from substance, is called 
predicamental, and, though not a supreme genus, is common to 
the nine predicaments other than substance. 


It is defined: a thing or quiddity to which it appertains to 
exist not in itself, but in another as in its subject of inherence. 


An accident implies two things: (a) it presupposes a sub- 
ject of inherence,i.e., a subject already constituted in its primary 
existence, to which it gives a secondary existence; (b) it depends 
on a subject of inherence for its existence. 


Quantity is defined: an accident which extends asubject (sub- 
stance) into parts. It is immediately divided into discrete quan- 
tity and continuous quantity, as its two species. Continuous 
quantity is magnitude, length, and depth; discrete quantity is 
number. 


Quality is defined: an accident which modifies a substance 
in tself; v.g., science. 


a) As an accident, quality is distinguished from substantial 
essential differentia; (6) as a modifier of substance, it is distin- 
guished from quantity, which properly does not modify sub- 
stance, but extends it into parts and renders it determinable; 
(c) as a modifier of substance in itself, it is distinguished from 
relation, which determines substance in its order or relation to 
a term, and from the last six predicaments, which determine it 
in its relation to something extrinsic, by which they are denom- 
inated. 


Quality is divided into four species: habit and disposition, 
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potency and impotency, passion and patible quality, form and 
figure. : 

Habit is a quality by which a subject is well or badly dis- 
posed in itself either as regards its being or as regards its 
operation. 


A habit that disposes a subject as regards its being is 
called an entitative habit; v.g., beauty, health. A habit that 
disposes a subject as regards its operation is called an operative 
habit; v.g., virtue, vice. 


When a habit is so perfectly in a subject that it cannot 
easily be lost, it is properly or specifically called habit; it is 
called disposition, when it can easily be lost. 


Potency is a quality which disposes a subject simply for 
operation — not for good or bad operation. Strong potency 
is properly called potency; weak potency is called impotency; 
v. g., weak sight is called impotency. 


Passion is a quality according to which alteration takes 
place; v.g., color, odor, taste, etc. If the alteration takes place 
quickly, as redness from shame, it is properly called passion; 
if it is permanent, as redness from temperament, it is called 


patible quality. 


Figure is an accident which results from the termination of 
quantity considered according to the diverse disposition of its 
parts. Figure is applied properly to natural things; v.g., the 
figure of a lion, of a man; and is called form when applied to ar- 
tificial things v.g., the form of a house. 


Relation, in its widest meaning, is defined: the order which 
obtains between one thing and another. Relation, in its widest 
sense, is either transcendental, i. e., secundum dict, or secundum 
e88e. 


a) Transcendental relation is the relation to another that 
is included in an absolute essence. Hence a transcendental 
relation is not an accident distinct from the thing which is 
referred to another; v.g., the soul is of itself, not in virtue of 
an accident, related to another, i.e., to the body. 
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b) Relation secundum esse is either a relation of reason; 
v.g., a reflex universal; or a real relation; v.g., paternity. 


c) Real relation secundum esse is a predicamental relation, 
and it is defined: a real accident whose whole existence consists 
in its being referred to another. 


Action, in its widest sense, is any kind of operation, and 
it is defined: any actuality of power, that is, of operative power. 


Action, in this sense, is divided into immanent action, 
which is action in a wide sense, and transitive action, which is 
action in the strict sense, i.e., predicamental action. 

a) Immanent action is action which is not destined to 
produce an effect, but which consists wholly in its being a 
perfection of an agent, as his disposition; v.g., intellection, 
volition. Of itself intellection ts not the production of a term, 
put rather it is a disposition of the intellect in relation to an 
object. Therefore immanent action, as a disposition, belongs 
to the predicament of quality. 


b) Transitive or predicamental action is action which is 


destined to produce an effect; v.g., the building of a house. 
f 
Passion is the accident by which a subject is constituted as 


the actual recipient of the action of an agent; v.g., to be sawn. 


Where is the accident arising tn a subject from its circum- 
scription of place. 


Posture is the accident which results in a body from the 
disposition of the parts of the body in place; v.g., when a person 
sits or lies down, he has a special posture. 


When is the accident which results in a subject from the 
time by which it 1s measured; today, tomorrow, ete. 


Habit is the accident which results in a body from the ad- 
guncts of clothing, arms, or ornaments. 


152. Predicamental accident and predicable acci- 
dent. — The predicamental accident is entirely distinct from 
the predicable accident. 
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a) The predicable accident is one of the members into which 
the logical universal is divided. Therefore it is formally a 
second intention, or it is the relation of contingency which a 
thing in the intellect has to the inferior of which it is predicated. 


The predicamental accident may be considered either log- 
ically or metaphysically. 


Accepted in its logical meaning, it is a being-in-another as 
an analogous predicate which the last nine predicaments, i.e., 
quantity, quality, relation, etc., have in common. 


In its metaphysical meaning, it is a_ being-in-another 
accepted as a real nature. 


b) The predicable accident is opposed to property; the 
predicamenial accident is opposed to substance. 


c) Finally. a thing can be at the same time both a predica- 
ble and a predicamental accident, according to the manner in 
which it is considered; v.g., if we say: man is just, just is predi- 
cated contingently of man, and thus is used as a predicable 
accident; just signifies justice, which is a being-in-another, and 
thus it is used as a predicamental accident. A predicamental 
accident may be predicated as a property; v.g., man is risible. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. Under what aspect is the universal divided into the predicaments ? 


2. Explain the difference between metaphysical predicament and 
logical predicament. 


3. Are the last six predicaments mere extrinsic denominations ? 
4. Is property opposed to predicamental accident ? 
5. Define each of the ten supreme genera. 


ARTICLE III 


THE POSTPREDICAMENTS 


153. Notion and number of the postpredicaments. — 
The postpredicaments are certain modes which result from 
all the predicaments or from several of them, as their common 
properties. 


For, from the distinction and coordination of the predica- 
ments, results opposition which is the foundation of distinction. 
Likewise, from the coordination of genera, result priority and 
simultaneity, at least in nature. Again, to have results from 
the derivation of accidents from substance. 


Hence there are four postpredicaments which result from 
all the predicaments, namely ; opposition, priority and posteri- 
ority, simultaneity, and to have. 


There is a fifth postpredicament : motion, which results 
from only four of the predicaments, viz., substance, quality, 
quantity, and place. We shall deal with motion in Philosophy 
of Nature. 


164. Notion of opposition. -- Opposition is the re- 
pugnance between several things in virtue of which the same 
things cannot be identified as regards the same thing at the 
same time and under the same respect. 


Opposition may be contradictory, privative, contrary, 
and relative. 


Contradictory opposition is the repugnance between being 


and non-being. 


Privative opposition is the repugnance between form and 
the lack of form in a subject capable of it ; v.g., between 
blindness and sight in a man. 
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Contrary opposition is the repugnance between two posi- 
tive things which belong to the same genus, but which mutually 
exclude each other from the same subject ; v.g., virtue and 
vice, love and hatred. 


Contrary opposition may be mediate or immediate. 


Mediate opposition is the opposition which exists between 
two things between which there can be a mean ; v.g., indif- 
ference can obtain between love and hatred. 


Immediate opposition is the opposition which exists be- 
tween two things between which there can be no mean ; v.g., 
between materiality and spirituality. 


Relative opposition is the repugnance between things 
which are mutually related to each other ; v.g., between fa- 
ther and son. 


155. Notion of priority. — Priority is the precedence 
of one thing over another. There are five kinds of priority : 
of time, nature, consequence, dignity, and order. 


Priority of time is priority in duration ; v.g., adolescence 
comes before manhood. 


Priority of nature is priority according to the causality which 
exists between cause and effect. Priority of nature does not 
necessarily presuppose priority of time; v.g., the priority of the 
sun in regard to light. 


Priority of consequence is the priority of one thing over 
another resulting from the fact that the first is inferred from 
the other, but not vice versa ; v.g., he is a man, therefore he 
is an animal. But we do not say : he is an animal, there- 
fore he is a man. Therefore animal is prior to man. 


Priority of dignity is the priority of one thing over another 
because of excellence, office, merit, cte.; v.g., a king has prior- 
ity over his subjects. 

Priority of order is priority in the disposition of things ; 
v.g., Logic enjoys priority of order in the parts of Philosophy. 
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156. Notion of simultaneity. — Simultaneity is the 
negation of priority and posteriority, and therefore it has as 
many modes as priority. 


157. To have. — To have is the mode by which one 
thing is said to have another. The modes of having may be 
reduced to five : 1° by inherence, as science is had by man : 
2° by containing, as wine is had in a cask ; 3° by possession, 
as a field is had by a man ; 4° by relation, as a son is had by 
a father ; 5° by juxtaposition, as a garment is had by a man. 


CHAPTER III 


DEFINITION AND DIVISION 


Prologue. - We have already dealt with the distinction 
and separation of tlfings according to their supreme genera. 
Now we shall deal with definition and division, that is to say, 
with the modes by which we have knowledge of essences. 
There will be three articles in this chapter. 


Notion 
Definition Kinds 
Laws 
What can be defined 


Kinds 
Laws 


Notion 
Division 


Methods of finding 
the definition 


Way of descent 
Way of ascent 


(Ws methods 


ARTICLE I 


DEFINITION 


158. Notion of definition. — To define, according to its 
etymology, means to set bounds or limits. 


In reality, a definition is a discourse which explains the 
nature of a thing, or the signification of a term. 


Definition is called a discourse, i.e., an imperfect discourse, 
because it must be a complex term. Since the function of a 
definition is to make a thing more clearly manifest, it states 
what the thing defined has in common with other things and 
in what it is distinct from them. MHence a definition must be 
be made up of at least two terms, one of which expresses what 
it has in common with other things, and another which ex- 
presses its differentia. 


159. Kinds of definition. — 1° A definition may be an 
explanation of the meaning of a word, and is called a nominal 
definition ; or it may be an explanation of the nature of a 
thing, and is called a real definition. / 


A nominal definition is one which explains the meaning of 
a word, and is either a mere explanation of its etymology, i.e., of 
the origin of the word, v.g., philosophy is the love of wisdom ; 
or it declares the commonly accepted meaning of the word; 
v.g., God is the first cause of all things. 


A real definition is one which explains the nature of the 
thing signified ; v.g., man is a rational animal. 

2° Real definition is divided into essential definition, 
descriptive definition, and causal definition. 


An essential definition is one which explains a thing by 
means of its parts or essential predicates. 
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An essential definition is physical, if it explains a thing 
through the really distinct physical parts of its essence ; v.g., 
man is a substance composed of matter and a rational soul. 


An essential definition is metaphysical, if it explains an 
essence through its metaphysical parts, namely, genus and 
differentia ; v.g., man is a rational animal. 


A descriptive definition is one which explains a thing through 
its proper or common accidents ; v.g., man is a risible animal 
(proper accident) ; man is a bipedal animal (common acci- 
dent). 


A causal definition is one which explains a thing through 
its extrinsic causes, namely, efficient and final causes ; v.g., 
the soul is a form created by God for beatitude. 


The genetic definition, which may be reduced to the causal 
definition, explains a thing by explaining how it is produced ; 
v.g., an eclipse of the mvon is a failing of its light on account 
of the interposition of the earth between it and the sun. 


The most perfect definition is the metaphysical essential 
definition. 


160. Rules of definition.— First rule: A definition must 
be clearer than the thing defined, for it must manifest the thing 
defined. Therefore, according to this rule, 


a) the defined thing must be excluded from the definition, 
for otherwise the definition would not be clearer than the thing 
defined. Hence the following definition is a violation of this 
rule : Logic is a science which sets forth the rules of Logic. 


6) the definition must not be metaphorical. A metaphor 
does not lead to a clear notion of a thing ; v.g., aan is an in- 
verted tree. 


Second rule: A definition must contain the genus and 
differentia of the thing defined. Genus and differentia must 
be properly found ina metaphysical essential definition; in other 
definitions, something must be given in place of genus and 
differentia, namely, something the thing defined has in common 
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with other things, and something distinctive by which it differs 
from other things. 


Third rule: A definition must be convertible with the 
thing defined, i.e., it must be neither wider nor narrower than 
the thing defined, but coextensive with it. If it were wider, 
it would add to the thing defined something which did not 
belong to it ; if it were narrower, it would take away from the 
thing defined something which belonged to it ; v.g., an animal 
is a corporeal substance ; an animal is a rational sentient being. 


Fourth rule: A definition must not be negative, for a 
negative definition does not explain what a thing is. 


Yet there are some things that can be defined only nega- 
tively, because, on account of the feebleness of our intellect, 
we can have only a positivo-negative concept of them. 


Fifth rule: A definition, for the sake of clarity, must be 
brief. 


161. What can be defined. — That a thing be definable, 
a) it must be essentially one,i.e., it must have one essence. 
If it has several essences, each essence must have its own def- 
inition. If several things exist as one, there is no repugnance 
in their being comprehended by a single definition; 6) it must 
be universal, for a singular as such is not the object of 
scientific knowledge; c) it must be a species, in order that 
it may be properly defined. Things which are not species, 
as the supreme genera, being as such, and the things that re- 
sult from being, are declared rather than defined. 


ARTICLE II 


DIVISION 


162. Notion of division. —- Division is defined: a dis- 
course which distributes a thing or a noun into its parts. 


In this definition, a) discourse is used as the genus 
which division and definition have in common ; b) which dis- 
tributes into its parts is used as the differentia by which division 
is distinguished from definition. For, whereas a definition 
manifests the thing defined by showing how it is constituted, 
as when We say : man is a rational animal, a division mani- 
fests the thing as divided, i.c:, it destroys the confusion of the 
thing divided by distributing it into parts, as when we say : 
one kind of animal is rational, the other is irrational. 


163. Kinds of division. Division is either proper (per 
se) or accidental. 


A. — Proper division is the division of the noun, or the 
division of the thing signified. 

1. A division of a noun is the division of a significant 
word in regard to its significations. 

2. There are four kinds of proper division of the thing 
signified : 

a) The division of a thing according to its integrant parts, 
as when we say : a human body is divided into head, thoraz, 
and feet ; the universe is divided into spirits and bodies. 

b) The division of a thing into its constituent parts, Le., 
essential division. 

Proper division is physical, if division is made into really 
distinct parts, as when we say : The soul is one part of man, 
matter the other ; or metaphysical, if division is made into genus 
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and differentia, as when we say : Animal is one extreme of man, 
rational the other. 


c) Division of a thing into its powers or functions; v.g., 
the intellect is one part of the human soul, the will the other. 


d) Division of a genus into its species, or division of a 
universal or logical whole into the subjective parts of which 
it is predicated ; v.g., one kind of animal is man, the other is 
the brute ; one kind of animal is rational, the other is irrational. 


B. — There are three kinds of accidental division : 

a) Division of a subject into its accidents ; v.g., one kind 
of animal is white, another black, etc. 

b) Division of an accident into its subject ; v.g., one kind 
of white thing 1s snow, another milk, etc. 

c) Division of an accident into its accidents ; v.g., one 
kind of white thing 1s sweet, another bitter, ete. 


The kind of division with which Logic is principally con- 
cerned is the division of genus into its species, 1.e., the division 
of the universal or logical whole. 


164. Rules of division. —First rule: A division must be 
adequate, ie., all the parts taken together must equate the 
whole. Otherwise a division would sin by excess or defect. 
Therefore the division of living being into man and brute is 
incorrect, because living being extends to plant. 


Second rule: No member of a division may equal or ex- 
ceed the whole ; if it did, the division would sin by excess. 
Therefore the division of animal into living being, sentient 
being, and rational being is incorrect, because living being has 
a greater extension than animal, and sentient being has an ex- 
tension equal to that of animal. 


Third rule: The members of a division are formally op- 
posed, so that one does not include, but rather excludes, the 
other ; v.g., the division of animal into brute and horse is in- 
correct. 


Fifth rule: A division must be brief, for otherwise confu- 
sion is engendered. 


ARTICLE III 


METHODS OF FINDING THE DEFINITION 


165. Two methods. -— Aristotle proposes two methods 
of finding a definition : the way of descent and the way of as- 
cent. These two methods, though not infallible, are, never- 
theless, very useful. 


166. Way of descent. — The procedure in this method 
is as follows : 


1) By means of our confused or obscure knowledge of 
the thing to be defined, we first look for its supreme genus. 


2) After finding this supreme genus, we continue our 
search for the definition by making a division of the thing to 


be defined. 


3) This division is made according to the rules of division, 
namely, a) the division must be essential, not accidental : it 
must be made according to the formal notion of the genus; 
b) it must be immediate and orderly, descending step by step 
from the supreme genus through the intermediate species and 
the intermediate differentiz until it reaches the ultimate spe- 
cies. Thus the supreme genus of man is substance. Substance 
is immediately divided into body and spirit. Man is a body. 
A body is a living being or a non-living being. A living being 
is sentient or vegetative. A sentient being is rational or irra- 
tional. Man is a living, sentient, rational being. Wence man 
is defined : a rational animal. 

It is by this method that we can best show that the co- 
ordination of predicaments and the rules of division are de- 
signed for the finding of definitions. 
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167. Way of ascent. — 1) We determine the object to 
be defined by its nominal definition. 


2) Then we consider the things that fall under this nominal 
definition, and we investigate what they have in common. 
If several common notes are found in them, then we must 
find out, in so far as possible, what is their dominant common 
note, i.e., the note that explains the others. 


Thus in Peter, Paul, and John, all of whom are men, we 
find imputability, docility, liberty, risibility, and that intel- 
lective operation by which they reason from a known truth 
to a new truth. The dominant common note which explains 
the others is the last, namely, the operation of reason. 


3) Next we must examine the class of beings which, accord- 
ing to the common estimation of men, are most closely allied 
to the class under consideration, and, as before, look for 
their common or characteristic note. In regard to man, for 
example, we may consider the monkey, which, according to 
materialists, is man’s ancestor. All monkeys are found to 
be imitators. 


4) After that we compare the notes of the two classes 
under consideration, and find out whether they can be reduced 
to the same formal constituent, i.e., whether they necessarily 
have in their concept an intelligible nexus with the same na- 
ture. 


If they have, then these two classes have the same spe- 
cific nature ; if they have not, then each has its own specific 
nature, i.e., the two classes are specifically distinct. In the 
second case, we examine, according to the same procedure, 
whether the notes that are common to both classes can be 
reduced to the same generic nature. Thus we find their prox- 
imate genus. 


Example : the dominant note common to all men is ra- 
tional operation, 1.e., the operation of reason. But the operation 
of the reason in ils concept connotes and requires a rational 
nature. Hence man is rational. The dominant note common 
to all monkeys is the gift of imitation. But the intellect can- 
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not perceive an intelligible nexus between the gift of imitation 
and a specifie nature which would be found in monkeys. The 
gift of imitation requires only a nature that is capable of the 
knowledge of singulars, t.e.. a sentient nature, which is found 
also in men. Hence both man and the monkey have a sen- 


tient nature, t.e., they are animals. Thus we determine their 
proximate genus. 


Man has a rational nature. Thus is determined his species. 
Hence man is defined : a rational animal. 


The monkey is not rational, and therefore is called an 
irrational animal. But the monkey's specific nature cannot 
be determined by his gift of imitation. Hence an animal that 
imitates is not the essential definition of the monkey, but mere- 
ly a description derived from one of its accidents. 


BOOK III 


Demonstration 


Prologue. — In tke second book, we dealt with universals, 
which appertain to the first operation of the intellect. Now 
we shall discuss the demonstration. In dealing with the 
demonstration, which appertains to the third operation of the 
intellect, we shall treat of the prerequisites of a demonstration, 
that is to say, of foreknowledge and premises, which appertain 
to the second operation of the intellect. 


The effect of the demonstration is science. Hence, after 
discussing the nature of the demonstration, we shall deal with 
science. 


Therefore there will be two chapters in this book. 


Chaper I. The demonstration. 


Chaper II. Science. 


CHAPTER I 


THE DEMONSTRATION 


Prologue. — In this chapter, we shall deal first with the 
foreknowledge required for a demonstration ; secondly, we 
shall discuss the demonstration. Hence there will be two articles 
in the chapter the divisions of which are as follows : 


All doctrines and intellective disciplines depend on 
preexisting knowledge 
Foreknowledge { Foreknowledge required for a demonstration 
Self-evident propositions 
Universal, essential, and reduplicative premises 


Demonstration defined according to its end 
Demonstration } Demonstration defined according to its matter 

Division of demonstration 

Circular demonstration 


ARTICLE I 


FOREKNOWLEDGE 


168. All doctrines and intellective disciplines depend 
on preexisting knowledge.— 1° We donot say that all knowl- 
edge always depends on previous knowledge, because this 
would require an infinite regression. In this case, the existence 
and possibility of all knowledge would be destroyed, for thus 
knowledge could not have a beginning. 


2° It is certain that our intellective knowledge depends 
on our sensuous knowledge according to the axiom: all know!l- 
edge begins with the senses. Likewise the knowledge of a prop- 
osition depends on the knowledge of simple apprehension, 
j.e., on the knowledge of terms. 


But we are not concerned with these problems here, be- 
cause we, like Aristotle (*), are dealing at present with doctrine 
and intellective discipline. 


3° The terms, doctrine and discipline, have reference to 
the acquisition of knowledge. 


Doctrine is knowledge which is possessed by a teacher and 
which makes us know, ie., provides us with knowledge. 

Discipline is the reception of knowledge by another. 

Hence we are speaking of every kind of probative knowl- 
edge, Le., of knowledge by which the intellect proceeds from 
one thing to another by demonstration, by probable syllogism, 
by induction, by enthymeme, or from singular to singular by 
example. 

Therefore expressly do we say that all doctrines and in- 
fellective diseiplines depend on preexisting knowledge, for 7 


(1) Post. Anal., 1. 1, c. 1. 
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appertains to the intellect alone to proceed in knowledge from 
one thing to another. 

+° In the light of these distinetions, the proposition stated 
above becomes evident. For, if the intellect proceeds in knowl- 
edge from one thing to another, there must be foreknowledge 
of the former. 


169. Foreknowledge required for demonstration. — 
1° We can have the following knowledge of a thing : 
knowledge of its nominal definition ; 
knowledge of whether it exists ; 
knowledge of its guiddity or real definition. 


To know the name of athingisthe same as to know its 
nominal definition. 

To know whether a thing erists, is applicable to both a 
proposition and to an incomplex thing. 

To know whether a proposition exists is the same as to 
know whether it is true. 

To know whether an incomplex thing exists is the same as 
to know if the thing, whether it be an existing being, a possible 
being, or a being of reason, can exist in a genus. 

To know the guiddity of a thing is to know its essential 
definition, at least as regards one essential predicate. 


2° In a perfect demonstration, the conclusion affirms a 
property of a subject, as shown in the example that follows : 


A rational animal! is risible. 
But man is a rational animal. 
Therefore man is risible. 


Therefore there are three things that must be foreknown 
for a demonstration : 


principles, i.e., premises ; 
subject ; 
property. 


This is evident : on the one hand, a demonstration pro- 
ceeds from principles to a conclusion, as from something known 
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to something that before was unknown ; and, on the other 
hand, the subject and property are compared with the middle 
term in the premises. 


3° The required foreknowledge of principles, subject, and 
property is as follows : 


Of principles : we must have foreknowledge of whether 
they are true. 


Of subject : we must have foreknowledge not only of its 
nominal definition and its existence (whether rt exists), but also 
of its quiddity (what it is). For the middle term, with which 
the subject and property are compared in the premises, is the 
definition of the subject, 1.e., an essential predicate of the sub- 
ject (rational animal, in the foregoing example). 


Of property : we must have foreknowledge only of its 
nominal definition. 


For the conclusion shows that the property is identified 
with the subject, and consequently that it exists in it (whether 
it exists). Hence knowledge of whether a property exists and 
what it 1s according to its essential predicates is not a prereq- 
uisite of a demonstration. 


170. Self-evident propositions.— Although every dem- 
onstration 1s not immediately formed from self-evident, 1.e., 
immediate, propositions, yet every demonstration depends on 
them, and ultimately is resolved into them. Otherwise a 
demonstration would be an infinite process. 


1° A self-evident proposition is one in which the relation 
between the subject and predicate can be immediately known 
from the very terms ; v.g., man is an animal. 


The relation between the subject and the predicate ean be 
immediately known from the very terms, when the predicate is 
included in the notion of the subject ; and this happens when 
the predicate a) is the definition of the subject, or 6) is its first 
properly ; v.g., the proposition : a body has figure, is not a 
self-evident: proposition, because figure, which is the termina- 
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tion of quantity, appertains to a body in virtue of its quan- 
tity (7). 


2° A self-evident proposition may be affirmative or neg- 
ative. 

An affirmative self-evident proposition is one in which the 
predicate is included in the notion of the subject. 


A negative self-evident proposition is one in which the pred- 
icate is immediately opposed to what is essential to the sub- 
ject, namely, to its definition, or to its first property ; v.g. 
a circle is not square. 


3° A self-evident proposition may be either self-evident 
in itself only, or self-evident to us. 


A proposition self-evident in itself only is one in which 
the predicate is included in the notion of the subject, but this 
is not known by us, because we have not sufficient knowledge 
of what the subject and predicate are ; v.g., God exists. This 
proposition is self-evident in itself, because God’s existence is 
His essence ; but since we do not know what God’s essence is, 
the proposition is not self-evident to us. 


A proposition self-evident in itself is, therefore, a proposi- 
tion which can be immediately known, but is not immediate- 
ly known. 


A proposition self-evident to us is one in which the predicate 
is included in the notion of the subject, and this is known to 
us, because we have sufficient knowledge of what the subje¢t 
and predicate are. 


4° A proposition self-evident only to the wise is a proposi- 
tion self-evident in itself which becomes self-evident to us 
only by discourse. A proposition self-evident in itself, in 
which the predicate is a first property, becomes self-evident 
to the wise by means of an a priori demonstration (demons- 
tration by proper cause), in which the middle term is the defi- 
nition of the subject. A proposition self-evident in itself, in 


(1) I, q. 2, a. 1, c. — De Veritate, q. 10, a. 12. 
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which the predicate is the definition of the subject, becomes 
self-evident to the wise by their search for the definition. 


AL proposition self-evident to all is one in which the relation 
between the subject and predicate is immediately known from 
the terms as apprehended without discourse by sensuous ex- 
perience. 


5° Self-evident propositions are called principles, because 
it is from them that our knowledge of other things first derives. 


Propositions self-evident to all are called axioms, or most 
common principles, because they are taken for granted in all 
sciences. 


Propositions that are self-evident to the wise are called 
particular principles, because they are different in every science. 


6° The first proposition self-evident to all, i.e., the most 
common first principle, is the principle of contradiction : 
nothing can be and not be at the same time and under the same 


respect (being is not non-being). This principle cannot be 
directly proved. 


171. Universal, essential, and reduplicative pre- 
mises (').— 1° Premises are universal when the predicate 
has a distributive application to a universal subject, and there- 
fore is applicable to all inferiors of this subject ; v.g., risible 
is predicated distributively of man, and therefore is predicated 
of Peter, Paul, John, etc. 


If we consider the syllogism as regards its form only, 
as we do in Formal Logic, it is sufficient that the subject be 
distributively applicable to the universal subject either neces- 
sarily, or contingently, or probably. In other words, if the 
predicate is probably applicable to the universal subject, the 
syllogism is correct, because in this case it is probably applica- 
ble to all the inferiors of this subject. 
a syllogism is probable. 


The conclusion of such 


(1) In scholastic Latin, they are called praemissae de omni, per se and 
secundum quod ipsum. — Translator’s note. 
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But the conclusion of the demonstration is certain. There- 
fore the premises of a demonstration are called universal, only 
when the predicate is necessarily applicable to a universal sub- 
ject. 


2° Sometimes the premises of a demonstration are not 
only universal, but also direct (per se). 


There are four modes of attributing directly (by itself: per 
se) a predicate to a subject. 


a) The first mode obtains when the predicate belongs to 
the essence of the subject ; v.g., man is rational, man is an 
animal, man is a substance. 


b) The second mode obtains when the predicate is a prop- 
erty of the subject ; v.g., man is risible. 


c) The third mode 1s not a mode of predication, but rather 
a mode of existence, and it obtains when a thing is said to exist 
solitarily, i.e., of itself. Thus a substantial individual, as, v.g., 
Peter, is said to exist of itself. Whiteness does not exist of 
itself, but in another. A white object, a musician, etc. are 
not said to exist of themselves, but signify a form inhering in 
a subject. 


d) The fourth mode is neither a mode of predication, nor 
a mode of existence, but rather a mode of causing; and it obtains 
when the predicate signifies an operation proper to the sub- 
ject ; v.g., a builder builds, a singer sings. 


When the predicate is apphed to a subject according to 
the first or second mode of predication, we have the modes of 
essential predication. 


Any predicate which is predicated according to the first 
or second mode of essential predication is universal ; but not 
every universal predicate is predicated according to the first 
or second mode of essential predication. 


Thus, if we say man is a quantum (is quantitative), we 
have a universal predicate, but not a predicate which is predi- 
cated according to the first or second mode of essential predica- 


(1) Quatuor modi dicendi per se. 
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tion. If we say : man is risible, we have a predicate which 
is universal and which is predicated according to the second 
mode of essential predication. 


3° Reduplicate premises are propositions in which the 
predicate belongs to the subject reduplicatively, that is to say, 
appertains to the subject as such; in other words, the prop- 
ositions are convertible. A predicate which belongs to a sub- 
ject reduplicatively is a predicate of the subject according to 
the first or second mode of predication ; but every predicate 
which essentially belongs to a subject does not belong to it 
reduplicatively Thus when we say : man is an animal, the 
predicate is applicable to the subject according to the first 
mode of predication, because it is an essential predicate ; but 
it is not a reduplicative predicate, because every animal is not 
a man. But when we say : man is rational, the predicate is 
applicable to the subject both according to the first mode of 
predication and reduplicatively, because every rational being 
is man. 


The most perfect kind of demonstration is that in which 
all the propositions are reduplicative, i.e., convertible. 


Example : 


Every rational animal is risible. 
But man is a rational animal. 
Therefore man is risible. 


The three terms, and therefore the three propositions, are 
convertible. Hence the demonstration is most perfect. 


ARTICLE II 


DEMONSTRATION 


172. Demonstration defined according to its end. — 
From the point of view of the effect which it causes, which is 
also its end, the demonstration is defined : a syllogism that 
engenders science. 


a) Syllogism : a syllogism in the proper sense of the word, 
i.e., a deductive syllogism, not an enthymeme, nor an induc- 
tion. 


b) Engenders : a demonstration is the cause of science. 


But science can be understood as meaning actual science, 
that is, scientific assent, which is the very act of knowing ; or 
it may be used to designate habitual science, i.e., a habit of 
science, which is produced from actual science. 


In the case of actual science, or scientific assent, the prera- 
ises only, not the whole demonstration, are the cause of science. 


But in the case of habitual science, or a habit of science, 
the whole demonstration, with the scientific assent of the 
conclusion, is the cause of science. For a habit is engendered 
by acts similar to those to which it tends. And science, as a 
scientific habit, tends to scientific assent to a conclusion de- 
rived from premises. Hence it is caused by scientific assent 
to a conclusion derived from premises, i.e., from the whole 
demonstration. 


c) Science, i.e., certain knowledge of the conclusion de- 
rived from certain premises. 


173. Demonstration defined according to its matter. 
-— From the point of view of the matter from which it results, 
the demonstration is defined: a syllogism composed of premises 
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that are true, first, immediate, and prior to, better known than, 
and causes of the conclusion. 


a) Syllogism : a syllogism properly so-called, ie., a de- 
ductive syllogism, not an enthymeme, nor an induction. 


d) True, first, immediate: these three adjectives indicate 
quasi-absolute conditions of the premises. 


A demonstration results from true premises, for, although 
truth may result from a false antecedent, it is proved only 
from true premises. 


A demonstration is the effect of first and immediate prem- 
ises, that is to say, of self-evident propositions. These prop- 
ositions are called immediate, because they have no middle 
term to prove them ; and first, because they enjoy a certain 
primacy in regard to other propositions which they can dem- 
onstrate. 


c) Prior to, better known than, and causes of the conclusion : 
these words indicate quasi-comparative conditions of the prem- 
ises, that is to say, conditions destined to produce the con- 
clusion. 


For the middle term, by which the premises are united and 
manifest the conclusion, is the cause of the conclusion, at least 
in the act of knowledge. Therefore the premises must be 
prior to the conclusion, just as every cause is prior to its effect. 


The premises must be better known than the conclusion, 
because in a demonstration the intellect acquires knowledge of 
a new truth by means of truths already known. 


174. Divisions of demonstration. —- 1° Demonstration 
is essentially divided into demonstration by proper cause, and 
demonstration of the mere existence of truth. © 


A demonstration by proper cause is one which shows not 
only that the conclusion is true, but also the cause or proximate 
reason Why the predicate is identified with the subject in the 


_ (1) Demonstration by proper cause and demonstration of the mere 
existence of truth are called demonstratio propter quid and demonstratio quia 
respectively in scholastic Latin. — Translator’s note. 
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conclusion ; v.g., rational animal is risible. But man is a ra- 
tional animal. Therefore man is risible. 


A demonstration of the mere existence of truth is one which 
proves that the conclusion is true, without showing the prox- 
imate cause of the truth of the conclusion. A demonstration 
of the mere existence of truth proceeds either from effect to 
cause, or from remote cause, or from something else with which 
a truth has an essential connexion ; v.g., I see a stone ; there- 
fore a stone exists. 


Example : 


The only difficulty presented in these definitions is the distinction 
between proximate cause and remote cause. 


A proximate cause or reason is one which, formally speaking and essent- 
ially, is convertible with its effect. Hence to posit the cause is to posit the 
effect, and to remove the cause is to remove the effect. 


Example: 


A rational animal is risible. 
But man is a rational animal. 
Therefore man is risible. 


The middle term ‘rational animal) signifies the essence of the subject 
(which is the minor term and is the proximate cause of the major term 
(risible:, for risibility is the first property of a rational animal, so that all 
rational animals are risible, and all] risible Leings are rational animals. 


A remote cause is such only in predication, or because of its order or 
position. 


A cause that is remote in virtue of predication belongs to the logical 
order and i3 a genus or quasi-genus to the effects of the species; v.g., animal, 
which is the genus of man, is a remote cause in virtue of predication, in relation 
to risibility, which is a property or an effect of man. 


To posit a remote cause in virtue of predication is not to posit an effect. 
Thus we max not say: it w an animal; therefore Ut is risthle. But if the re- 
mote cause is denied in virtue of its predication, the effect is denied. We 
may say: if 13 not an animal; therefore it 1s not risible. 


Hence the chief function of a remote cause as predicate is to infer a 
negative conclusion in a demonstration of the mere existence of truth. 


But a cause that is remote in virtue of its order of position belongs to 
the real order, and,if it is convertible with its effect, it can produce a more 
perfect knowledge of the proper cause. Eyample: we say that God rseternal, 
because He is absolutely (mmutoble, and thus His immutability is the proximate 
reason of His eternity. But God as absolutely (mmutable, because He is abso- 
lutely simple or pure act,so that pure actis the proximate reason of immuta- 
bility and the remote reason of eternity, with whieh it is convertible: eternal 
being is pure uct; pure act 7s eternal. Hence in this case we must aseend to 
pure act, in order to reach a perfect knowledge of why eternity is identified 


with God. 
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A demonstration by proper cause is most perfect when 
all its propositions are convertible or reduplicative. 


Example : 


Every rational animal is risible. 
But every man is a rational animal. 
Therefore every man is risible. 


A demonstration by proper cause is less perfect when all 
its propositions are not convertible. Such is the case when 
we prove that a predicate which is convertible with a genus 
is applicable to a species (or to an individual of a species), or 
to a superior genus understood in a particular sense. 


Example : 


Every animal has senses. 
But man is an animal. 
Therefore man has senses. 


To have senses is convertible with animal, 1.e., is a redupli- 
cative predicate, and is attributed to man who ts a species of 
animal. 


Every animal has senses. 
But every animal is a living being. 
Therefore some living being has senses 


To have senses, which is convertible with animel, is at- 
tributed to some living being, i.e., to a superior genus of animal 
in a particular sense. 


2° Demonstration is divided, secondly, into a_ priori 
demonstration, a posterior’? demonstration, and a_simultaneo 
demonstration. 


An a priort demonstration is a demonstration which proves 
effects from their cause ; v.g., the order of the world is proved 
from God’s wisdom. 


An a_ posteriori demonstration is a demonstration which 
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proves a cause from its effect ; v.g., the existence of God is 
proved from creatures. 


An a simultaneo demonstration is a demonstration which 
proves by means of something concomitant, as a correlative, 
or by means of anything else ; v.g., he ts a father; therefore he 
has a son ; or, I see a stone ; therefore a stone exists. 


A demonstration by proper cause is always a priori. 


A demonstration of the mere existence of truth may be 
either a priori (by means of a remote cause), or a posteriori, or 
a simultaneo. 


3° Demonstration is divided thirdly into direct demon- 
stration and indirect demonstration. 


A direct demonstration (called also ostensive) is a demon- 
stration which positively demonstrates a thing from true and 
necessary principles ; v.g., God's eternity 1s demonstrated from 
His immutability. 


An indirect demonstration (called also reduction ad absur- 
dum or ad impossible) is a demonstration which proves the 
truth of a conclusion from the absurdities which would result 
from the denial of this conclusion ; v.g., the human soul vs 
immortal, because otherwise God would not be just. 


An indirect demonstration can be a demonstration of the 
mere existence of truth, if from effects it makes a reduction 
to the impossible ; or a demonstration by proper cause, if 
from the causes of impossibility it makes a reduction to the 
impossible. 

Example of demonstration of the mere existence of truth, 
which is indirect : if a horse discoursed, he would be rational. 

Example of demonstration by proper cause, which is in- 
direct : if a stone were living, it would follow that it moved u- 


self. 


175. Circular demonstration. — 1° Acircle ina demon- 
stration is a progression from principles to conclusions and 
a regression from these conclusions to their principles. 
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2° There are two kinds of circle : uniform and deform. 


a) A uniform circle is a regression to principles from a 
conclusion known by means of these principles. Example : 
man is rational because he is risible, and risible because he is 
rational. This kind of uniform circle in a demonstration is 
unlawful, because it proves the conclusion by means of princi- 
ples, and the principles by means of ihe conclusion. 


b) A deform circle is a regression to principles from their 
conclusion, but not formally from a conclusion as known from 
these principles, but known by some other means. 


This kind of deform circle is lawful and perfectly unites a 
demonstration of the mere existence of truth to a demonstration 
by proper cause. Philosophers use this kind of demonstration. 
Thus, from an imperfect knowledge of the properties of things, 
we can have an imperfect knowledge of their essence. A per- 
fect knowledge of their essence is obtained by further specu- 
lation ; and from this perfect knowledge of their essences, 
the philosopher descends to a perfect knowledge of their prop- 
erties, 


Similarly, the philosopher ascends from creatures to God, 
and again descends from God to a more perfect knowledge of 
creatures. 


CHAPTER II 


SCIENCE 


Prologue. — In this chapter, first, we shall consider the 
nature of science ; secondly, the specification of sciences ; 
thirdly, the subalternation of sciences. Hence there will be 
three articles in the chapter, and they will be divided as follows: 


Notion of science 
Division of science 
eae of eae 4 
: cience, intelligence, wisdom 
Nature of science Art, prudence, practical science 
Opinion and created faith 
Opinion and faith are incompatible with 
science 


( Ascience of the natural order cannot be 
speculative and practical at the same 
time 

Practical sciences are specified by their end 

Speculative sciences are specified by their 
degree of immateriality 

—_—— fi The generic degrees of immateriality derive 
ey ae from the three modes of abstracting from 
matter 

Division of speculative Philosophy 

Modern mathematics 

Modern physics 

Sciences of the supernatural order 

Modes of defining in each of the sciences 


Subalternation of sciences defined 
Spake ti ft Kinds of subalternation of sciences 
ubalternation of sciences) polation of subalternate science to sub- 


alternating science 


ARTICLE I 


NATURE OF SCIENCE 


176. Notion of science. - Science has three meanings: 
a) an act or operation ; b) a habit ; ¢) a system. 


Science, as an act, is defined : certain knowledge through 
causes. There are three requisites for this kind of knowledge: a) 
knowledge of the cause of the affirmation, in a demonstration 
of the mere existence of truth; b) knowledge of the proper cause 
formally as such (or of the proper effect of this cause in an a 
posteriori demonstration); ¢) a nevessary nexus between the 
cause and the effect (or between the effect and the cause). 


Science, as a habit, is defined : a stable disposition acquired 
by means of demonstration which has as its object scientific as- 
sent by means of premises. This disposition is acquired imper- 
fectly by a first demonstration, and is completed or made 
stable by subsequent demonstration. 


Science, as a system, is defined : a logical artifact which 
consists in an orderly classification of concepts which constitute 
the definitions, divisions, and argumentations of some scientific 
matter. 


177. Division of science. — 1° Science is analogously 
divided into speculative science and pratical science. 


A speculative science is a science whose end is the con- 
templation of truth ; v.g., Metaphysics. 


A practical science Is a science whose end is practice, ie., 
which does not rest in the contemplation of truth, but seeks 
truth for the purpose of directing and regulating practice ; 

are 
v.g., Ethics. 
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A practical science is not a science which is a perfect habit, 
1e., an intellectual virtue. Only a speculative seience can be 
an intellectual virtue or perfect habit, as a science. 


2° Seience is also divided into perfect science (scientia 
propter quid) and imperfect science (scientia quia). 


Perfect science deals with a properly scientific object, that 
is to say. with quiddity and the resultants of quiddity, as its 
properties. 


Imperfect science deals with the fact of truth (« whether 
it is »), but without reaching the root and cause of that truth. 


Perfect science is engendered by demonstration by proper 
cause, and imperfect science by demonstration of the mere exis- 
tence of truth. 


The division of demonstration into demonstration by 
proper cause and demonstration of the mere existence of truth 
is an essential or univocal division. A demonstration of the 
mere existence of truth, though not a most perfect demonstra- 
tion, as a demonstration by proper cause is, has the proper 
nature of demonstration, 1.e., 1s properly demonstration, be- 
cause it concludes with certitude and evidence. Thus, for 
example, the existence of God is demonstrated with certitude 
and evidence from creatures. 


But the division of science into perfect science and imperfect 
science is not an essential or univocal division of science. For 
imperfect science, from the point of view of the object it at- 
tains, has not the proper nature of science, because it does not 
attain quiddity, but only the fact of truth. Therefore it is not 
a science that is specifically distinct from perfect science, 1.e., 
from a science properly so-called, but is, as it were, science in 
embryo. Hence, when perfect science and imperfect science 
treat of the same object, imperfect science is reduced to per- 
fect science, as the imperfect to the perfect. In other words, 
an imperfect science deals only with the preambles of science, 
not with the proper object of science, which is quiddity. 


3° Sciences are divided essentially according to the differ- 
ent formal objects by which they are specified ; and accident- 
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ally, in virtue of subordination, into subalternating science 
and subalternate science. 


We shall treat of these divisions later. 


178. Object of science. — Since perfect science is certain 
knowledge derived from a denionstration which proves the 
property of its subject, science cannot deal with : 


First, a self-evident proposition whieh is not demonstrable ; 
Secondly, contingent matter: otherwise science would not 
be certain knowledge. 


1) A self-evident proposition 1s one which has no intrinsic 
middle term, i.e., one in which the connexion between the 
extremes is made known only by the explanation of them, 
and without proof. 


Hence every proposition in which an essential predicate 
is attributed to the subject is self-evident. 


However, itis not repugnant that a self-evident proposition 
be demonstrated by an extrinsic middle term, that is to say, 
by means of effects, or by an extrinsic cause, efficient or ex- 
emplar, or by reduction to the impossible. 


Demonstration by effect, or by extrinsic cause, does not 
engender perfect science, because it does not attain a quiddity 
as the source and cause of the truth of the conclusion. 


A proposition in which a first property is predicated of its 
subject, though lacking a real middle term, -— because a first 
property immediately results frome the essence of a thing, — 
can be demonstrated by a definition, which is distinguished by 
reason from the subject. Lhus we ean demonstrate that man 
is risible, because he is a rational animal. 


2) Science cannot deal with contingent matter, for its 
object must be necessary. But the object of science is called 
necessary, nol positively as it exists, but as it establishes truth 
that does not depend on a mutable connexion. Thus man 
is contingent : he ean exist or not exist. Science attains man 
as regards his essential predicates and his properties, which 
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have a necessary connexion with one another; v.g., man, 
whether he exists or not, is necessarily a rational animal, is 
free, is risible, ete. 


Therefore a science is said to be concerned with universals, 
because the essential predicates and the properties which flow 
from them are universals ; and with perpetuals, because neces- 
sary things are perpetually true. 


179. Science, intelligence, and wisdom. — Science, 
intelligence, and wisdom are used here as meaning perfect 
speculative habits, 1.e., speculative intellectual virtues. 


A speculative intellectual virtue is defined : a right dis- 
position by which the intellect is always disposed to speculative 
truth. 


1° Science, as an intellectual virtue, is a right disposition 
of the intellect as regards conclusions which are derived from 
certain principles. 


2° Intelligence, as an intellectual virtue, —not as an 
intellective faculty, — is a right disposition of the intellect in 
regard to certain and indemonstrable principles. 

There are three things that should be noted in regard to 
this definition : 


a) Indemonstrable principles are principles that are im- 
mediately known from the knowledge of their terms ; v.g., 
every whole is greater than its part. 


by Indemonstrable principles can be considered in them- 
selves, without consideration of their conclusions. They ean 
also be considered together with their conclusions, as con- 
clusions deduced from principles. The consideration of prin- 
ciples in the second way pertains to science,which also con- 
siders conclusions, But the consideration of principles in 
themselves appertains to intelligence (*). 


c) In addition to certain indemonstrable principles, there 
are also probable indemonstrable principles. If, for example, 


(1) I-II, q. 57, a. 2, ad 2. 
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we say : all mothers love their children, we have a probable in- 
demonstrable principle, because it can happen that some 
mother does not love her children. 


Hence, just as there is the habit of indemonstrable prin- 
ciples which are certain and evident, so there are habits of 
indemonstrable principles which are probable. However, these 
habits are not, like intelligence, intellectual virtues, but remain 
imperfect habits, because they do not always dispose the in- 
tellect to truth. 


3° Wisdom, as an intellectual virtue, is a right disposition 
of the intellect in regard to truth, in as much as it judges of 
all things according to their first principles and ultimate causes. 


Wisdom attains the first principles of beings, i.e., what- 
ever pertains to being as being. It also attains the first cause 
of beings, which is God. 

Since wisdom is most certain knowledge, it must know 
truth not only as regards what is concluded from principles, 
but also as regards first principles, not indeed for the purpose 
of demonstrating them, but that it may explain and defend 
them. 


Hence. wisdom is not distinguished from science and in- 
telligence, as opposite from opposites. Wisdom is most per- 
fect science which extends even to first principles, the habit of 
which is called intelligence. 


But wisdom as it extends even to first principles is dis- 
tinct from intelligence. For it has greater firmness than in- 
telligence in regard to these principles, because it explains and 
defends them. 


180. Art, prudence, and practical science. — 1° Art, 
in the strict sense, 1.c., mechanical art, is an intellectual virtue 
which directs actions which pass into exterior matter, as, for 
example, the actions of building, sawing, etc. 


Art may be considered in two ways : 


a) as applied to operation ; 
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b) as setting forth rules of operation in the universal and 
in the abstract (). 


Art, considered as setting forth rules of operation, has the 
mode of speculation, and, in a wide sense, may be called science. 
But it is not science in the strict sense of the term. 


For art, as setting forth the rules of operation in the uni- 
versal and in the abstract, is not a habit distinct from art ap- 
plied to operation. This is so because art arrives at its end 
by determinate ways. Hence the application of rules to opera- 
tion does not constitute a new and special difficulty, which 
would require a habit distinct from the habit which knows arti- 
ficial rules. Example: a person who possesses the art of 
music, by following the precepts of this art, can apply his fin- 
gers to a musical instrument. 


However, in the application of art to an external work, 
there can be a special difficulty as regards members and muscles. 
Thus a person who possesses the art of music may have great 
difficulty or only little difficulty in the use of his fingers. 


To overcome this difficulty a new art is not required, — 
for art is an intellectual virtue, — but merely bodily exercise, 
or something similar, by which the impediment to the exercise 


of the art can be removed (’). 
A liberal art, which is an art by similitude, can be a science; 


v.g., Logic. 


2° Prudence is an intellectual virtue which directs actions, 
i.e. human actsas free and related to the end of human life. 


Prudence applies moral rules to human acts, considered 
in the concrete. And since human acts, considered as free 
acts, are contingent and variable, prudence must be a habit 
distinct from the habit which sets forth moral rules in the uni- 
versal, i.e., from the science of moral. For the application 
of moral rules to matter so contingent as a free act provides 


(1) Joannes a Sancto Tuoma, Curs. Theol., t. ITI, p. 350a (Soles- 


mensium). 
(2) Joannes a Sancto Tuoma, Curs. Phil, t. 1, pp. 281b, 282a (Reiser). 
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a special difficulty to which there must correspond a special 
and distinct habit. 


3° A practical science, v.g., Moral Philosophy, is a science 
which deals with how a thing operates, and not with what 
it is. Since a practical science does not deal with what a thing 
is, it is not a perfect science, which is concerned with quiddity 
and its resultant properties ; but it is an imperfect science. 
Therefore it is not a perfect habit, i.e., an intellectual virtue, 
but, as science, remains an imperfect habit. 


181. Opinion and created faith. — 1° For a more 
perfect understanding of what a science is, we must compare 
it with inevident habits. 


The inevident acts of the intellect are opinion, suspicion, 
doubt, and faith. 


Opinion is assent to something on account of a probable 
reason and motive, with the fear of the opposite. The follow- 
ing is an example : tomorrow the sun will shine, or it will not 
shine. A man can assent from a probable motive to the first 
part : tomorrow the sun will shine, with fear of the opposite 
part : tomorrow the sun will not shine. 


Suspicion is assent which inclines to something from some 
unimportant sign. It is not essentially different from opinion, 
but pertains to opinion as something imperfect in the same 
genus. 


Doubt is knowledge without determinate inclination in any 
direction. There is no assent in doubt, but rather a suspen- 
sion of judgment. 


Faith is thought with assent on account of the authority 
of the speaker. 


Three things are to be noted in this definition. 
First, faith is called thought, a movement or act of reason 
discoursing. 


In the understanding of principles, there is no thought, 
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i.e., discourse ; but the intellective faculty immediately sees 
the truth from the mere explanation of the terms. 

There is discourse or thought in science ; but; on the com- 
pletion of the demonstration, discourse terminates on the ap- 
pearance of the conclusion, because the conclusion is proved 
from principles which are self-evident. 

In faith, discourse does not terminate on the appearance 
of the truth. Therefore faith is called thought, and not vision. 


Secondly, faith is called thought with assent, i.e., with 
determinate judgment. Nevertheless, this judgment is not 
caused by the appearance of truth, 1.e., by evidence, but by 
the election of the will which determines the intellect to adhere 
to truth, because this adherence seems good to it. 


Thirdly, faith is called assent on account of the authority 
of the speaker, that is to say, on account of the knowledge and 
truthfulness of the witness. Truth does not become known 
or seen on account of the authority of the speaker, but is made 
credible. 

When the speaker or witness is God, we have divine faith; 
whew he is a creature, we have created favth. 

Here we are speaking of created faith. 


2° There is no habit of doubt, because doubt is not assent, 
but the negation of assent. 

Suspicion is reduced to opinion or to created faith. 

Opinion and created faith imply assent. There are habits 
of both of them. The habit of opinion and the habit of created 
faith are essentially different, for the formal constituent of 
the act of knowledge in opinion is very different from the formal 
constituent of the act of knowledge in human faith. 

Opinion is based on probable reasons which have a veri- 
similar connexion with opined truth. 

Created faith is founded only on the authority of the wit- 
ness. 


3° Science is certain knowledge from self-evident princi- 
ples. 
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Certitude is the determination of the intellect to one thing. 


Hence science is distinct from and opposed to both opinion 
and created faith. 


We have both vision and certitude of a thing known from 
science. We have vision, because the intellect reduces the 
conclusion to self-evident principles ; and we have certitude, 
because the intellect becomes fully convinced by its object, so 
that it is free from all fear. 


We have inevidence or obscurity and incertitude or fear in 
the case of a thing that is opined or believed. 


Hence science 1s opposed to opinion and created faith, as 
vision is opposed to non-vision, and us certitude is opposed 
to incertitude. 


4° Our only remaining difficulty concerns truths that 
are either held on opinion or are believed without any fear of 
their being untrue. Thus a man who never saw Rome can 
believe without doubt or fear that Rome exists. 


To solve this difficulty, we must state that there are two 
kinds of incertitude in opinion and in human faith : 


a) incertitude of the thing held on opinion or believed ; 

b) incertitude in regard to the motives that lead to proba- 
bility or credibility. 

The first kind of ineertitude can never be removed, because 
the thing held on opimion or believed always remains obscure, 


and is never seen by the intellect. 


But the second kind of incertitude can be removed, when 
motives make credibility or probability evident. 


182. Opinion and faith are incompatible with scien- 
ce. — Three kinds of comparison are possible: 

1° First, a comparison can be made between either the 
act of opinton or the act of faith and the act of science. 


Conclusions : 
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a) It is impossible to posit an act of science and an act of 
faith concerning the same thing considered from the same point 
of view. This is so, because science deals with things that 
are seen, Whereas faith is concerned with things that are not 
seen(!). Moreover. it is impossible that a thing be seen and 
not seen from the same point of view. 


b) It is impossible to posit an act of opinion and an act of 
science concerning the same thing considered from the same point 
of view. This is so, because opinion is assent with the fear 
of the opposite, whereas science is free from such fear(?). More- 
over, it is impossible that assent be given with fear and without 
fear to the same thing considered from the same point of view. 


Nevertheless, a person, after having demonstrated a con- 
clusion, can prove the same conclusion by means of probable 
or opinionative data. But in this case he does not prove the 
proposition from opinionative data for the purpose of forming 
an opinion, but rather for the purpose of obtaining a better 
knowledge of the probative power of the probable motives or 
signs of the conclusion(*). 


2° Secondly, a comparison can be made between the habit 
of opinion or the habit of faith and the habit of science. 


Conclusions : 


a) The coexistence of a habit of opinion and a habit of science 
of the same thing considered from the same point of view 1s im- 
possible(?,. This is so, because habits are inclinations to acts. 
But the act of opinion and the act of science are in mutual 
opposition to each other. Hence a habit of opinion and a 
habit of science are in mutual opposition to cach other, Le., 
they are contraries, because they tend to acts that are in op- 
position to each other. Therefore they cannot coexist as 
regards the same thing considered from the same point of 
view in the same subject, just as virtue and vice cannot coexist 
in the same subject as regards the same thing. 


(lo Mae), aliaqie 

(2) De Ver., q. 14, a. 9, ad 6. — In Post. Anal., L. I, 1, 44. — II-H, q. 1, 
a. 5, ad 4. 

(3) Ielilig) 67.0. 3.—— 0, q. 9, a. 3, ad 2. 

(4) In Post. Anal., L. II, 1. 20. 
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b) The coexistence of a habit of faith and a habit of science 
of the same thing considered from the same point of view is im- 
possible. This is so, beeause an act of faith and an act of 
science are in mutual opposition to each other. 


3° Thirdly, a comparison can be made between the habit 
of science and the act of opinion, and also between the habit 
of opinion and the act of science. 


Conclusions : 

a) It is possible to have a habit of science and at the same 
time to elicit an act of opinion in regard to the same thing. This 
is so, because a habit is only an inelimation to something, 
whereas an act is an aclual tendency to something. But there 
is no repugnance in having at the saime time an inclination to 
one thing and a tendency to ils opposite ; v.g., a stone which 
has an inchnation downwards can actually tend upwards by 
means of a violent impulse. Likewise, a person who has a 
habit of virtue can actually sin. 

b) It is impossible to retain a habit of opinion, if a demon- 
strative act is elicited concerning the object of that habit. This 
is so, because a demonstrative act engenders a habit of science. 
But a habit of science destroys a habit of opinion. 


ARTICLE II 


SPECIFICATION OF SCIENCES 


183. A science of the natural order cannot be at the 
same time practical and speculative. — 1° We are con- 
cerned here with a science which is specifically one ; v.g., 
Logic, Philosophy of Nature, Metaphysics, Ethics, Economics, 
Politics. 


Philosophy is not a science that is one in species, but 
comprises several specifically distinct sciences. 


2° A science of the natural order is a science which is 
acquired by the natural light’of the intellect. It is distinct 
from a sacred science, as sacred theology. Sacred theology is 
both speculative and practical, for the light of faith, from 
which it proceeds, attains God, not only as the first truth to 
be contemploted (to which all matters of speculation are sub- 
ordinate), but also as the absolutely ultimate end (to which all 
practical things are directed). 


3° We are speaking of human science of the natural order, 
and are not concerned here with the science of the angels. 


4° The explanation of why a human science of the natural 
order cannot be at the same time speculative and practical is 
found in the very nature of hurnan knowledge, because it 1s 
abstractive, as is clear from the proof that follows. 


5° We shall now prove that a science of the natural order 
cannot be at the same time speculative and practical. 


A speculative science and a practical science attain truth 
in opposite ways. But a science of the natural order cannot 
attain truth in opposite ways. Therefore a science of the 
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natural order cannot be at the same time speculative and 
practical. 

Major. — A speculative science attains truth not as 
applicable to operation, but as regards its formal principles, 
and without reference to existence. Thus we say : man is 
risible, because he is a rational animal. A practical science 
attains truth as applicable to operation, and does not abstract 
from existence. Thus man may be considered as a person 
to be cured. But to attain truth as not applicable to operation 
and applicable to it, without reference to existence and with 
reference to it, is to attain truth in opposite ways(!). There- 
fore. 


Minor.— To attain truth in opposite ways is to attain 
it by means of distinct lights. But where there are distinct 
lights, there are distinct sciences. Therefore a science of the 
natural order cannot attain truths in opposite ways. 


184. Practical sciences are specified by their end. — 
1° A practical science is a science whose end in not the con- 
templation of truth, but operation. 


2° Anend is that for the sake of which something is done. 


3° In science we distinguish between the material ob- 
ject, the formal object quod, and the formal object quo. 

The material object is everything with which a_ science 
deals ; v.g., the material object of sight is everything with 
which sight 1s concerned. 

The formal object « quod » is that by which the material 
object is rendered determinate, so that it may be attained by 
science, or, in other words, that which is first attained by science 
in its material object; v.g.,a thing as colored is the formal object 
quod of sight, because a body is rendered determinate by color 
so that it may be seen, and a body is seen in as much as it is 
colored. 

The formal object « quo» is the ultimate formality which 
renders the formal object quod determinate, so that it can be 


(1) Joannes a Sancto Tuoma, Curs. Phil., L. 1, pp. 270-271 (Reiser). 
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attained by science ; in other words, the ultimate formality 
under which a science attains things, a formality which adapts 
things to knowledge, i.e., renders them knowable ; v.g., ight 
is the formal object quo of sight, for it is the ultimate formality 
under which a body is rendered visible and seen. 


Hence, as the formal object guod determines material objects, 
so the formal object quo determines the formal object quod, 
and is that under which all the things with which a science 
deals are classified and from which they have their unity. 


+° Practical science deals with operables, i.e., with opera- 
tions and works. Operation is on account of an end, i.e., of 
its very nature has reference to an end. 


Hence the operables with which a practical science deals 
constitute its material object : these operables as directed to 
an end constitute its formal object quod ; and the end itself is 
the formal object quo, for a practical science deals with things 
subordinated to an end from which they have their unity. 


5° Proof of thesis. 


THESIS. — Practical SCIENCES ARE SPECIFIED BY 
THEIR END. 


Sciences which have their unity from their end are spe- 
cified by their end. But practical sciences have their unity 
from their end. Therefore practical sciences are specified by 
their end. 

Major. — The principle from which a thing has its unity 
is its principle of specification. 

Minor. — Because all the things that are considered by a 
practical science are reduced to unity in as much as they have 
reference to the same end. 


Note. — Moral philosophy, which is a practical science, is 
divided into three specifically distinct sciences : 


a) Monastics or Ethics, which considers human acts as 
related to the end of individual man. 
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b) Economics, which considers human acts as related to 
the end of domestic society. 
c) Politics, which considers human acts as related to the 


end of civil society. 


185. Speculative sciences are specified by their 
degree of immateriality. — 1° Speculative sciences are 
sciences which have truth, as it is knowable, as their end ; or, 
in other words, sciences whose end is the contemplation of 


truth. 


2° Since knowledge for its own sake is the end of the 
speculative sciences, these sciences deal with things which are 
determinate things, and which are knowable ina determinate way. 
Thus, a body (a thing) can be considered by the intellect as a 
quantum (a particular knowable thing) and as a universal (a 
thing knowable in a determinate way). 


Hence the material object of a speculative science is the 
things with which this science deals. 


The formal object quod is that which is first attained in 
the material object. 


The formal object quo is that by which the formal object 
quod is rendered knowable in a determinate way, i.e., the for- 
mality by which the formal object quod is rendered proportionate 
to the human intellect in a determinate way. 


3° Since the intellect is an immaterial faculty, a thing 
cannot be rendered knowable in a determinate way or propor- 
tionate to the human intellect in a determinate way,unless it is 
rendered immaterial in a determinate way. Hence the formal 
object quo of every speculative science is the determinate im- 
materiality of its formal object quod, i.e., the degree of immate- 
riality of its formal object quod. 

Hfere immateriality is used as meaning denudation of 
corporeal matter, 1.e., of corporeity. 


4° Again, since a speculative science (human) is demon- 
strative, its formal object quo isa determinate kind of immater- 
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lality, not any kind whatsoever, but such as proceeds to con- 
clusions from principles. 


5° Proof of thesis. 


THESIS. — SpectLaTIVE SCIENCES ARE SPECIFIED BY 
THEIR DEGREE OF IMMATERIALITY. 


An object is knowable in such or such a way from its degree 
of immateriality. But speculative sciences are specified by an 
object as knowable in such or such a way. Therefore specula- 
tive sciences are specified by their degree of immateriality. 


The major is clear from what has been already said. 


Mfinor. — Every science is specified by the object to which 
it is essentially related. But a speculative science, whose ob- 
ject is knowledge itself, is essentially related to an object that 
is knowable in such or such a way. Therefore ('). 


186. The generic degrees of immateriality are derived 
from the three ways of abstracting from matter. — 
1° The generic degrees of immateriality are the general modes 
of spirituality of an object under which are contained special 
modes of spirituality. 


2° Abstraction means the abandonment or forsaking of 
matter. 

3° Abstraction may be understood formally and funda- 
mentally. 

In its formal signification, abstraction is an act by which 
the intellect abstracts from matter. 

In its fundamental] signification, abstraction is objective 
abstractability, in as much as there is in the object the founda- 
tion for the establishing of different kinds of immateriality. 


When we speak of different ways of abstracting from mat- 
ter, we are speaking primarily of different modes of objective 


(1) De Trin., q. 5, a. 1.— Casretanus, In I, q. 1, a. 3. — JOANNES A 
Sancto Tuoma, Curs. Phil., t. I, pp. 818-830. 
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abstractability, and only as a consequence of the different 
modes of abstraction on the part of the intellect. 


4° Again, abstraction may be total or formal.(!) 


Total abstraction is that by which the superior abstracts 
from the inferior, the common from individuals. 


Formal abstraction is that by which a form, a quiddity, 
abstracts from, i.e., is purified of, singular matter at least. 


Total abstraction is a condition common to all sciences 
which deal not with singulars, but with universals. Total 
abstraction of itself does not render an object more immaterial 
and more knowable, but only more common. 


The generic degrees of immateriality are derived from the 
different modes of formal abstraction by which an object is 
stripped of its matter. 


5° Matter is of three kinds : 

a) singular matter, as this flesh, these bones ; 

b) sensible matter, as flesh and bones in general ; 

c) intelligible matter, that is to say, quantity, not as it in- 
heres in a sensible being, but considered in itself, as founding 
proportions and measures. Quantity considered in this way 
is called intelligible matter, for, though it results from matter, 
it is regarded as abstracted from sensible matter. Example : 


a mathematical number of itself is net colored, nor is it subject 
to motion. 


(1) Some examples will aid in our arriving at a better understanding of 
the difference between total abstraction and formal abstraction. 

When we say: The African is black, African is a concept in relation to 
its inferiors. 

But African does not represent one quiddity abstracted from singular 
matter, concerning which the intellect can speculate. 

Hence African is not abstracted with formal abstraction. 

But if we say: Peter 1s @ man, man is not only a common and superior 
predicate of its inferiors, but represents one quiddity abstracted from all 
singular matter, concerning which the intellect can speculate. Hence man 
is abstracted with total abstraction and also with formal abstraction. 

If we say: Peter is a man; man is an animal, man and animal are in the 
same degree of formal abstraction, for man and animal are qguiddities which 
abstract from all singular matter, not from sensible matter. For man and 
animal have not this flesh and these bones, but flesh and bones in general. 
Nevertheless, animal is more common according to total abstraction than 
man, because animal is a genus, and man is a species. 
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6° Hence the generic degrees of immateriality are derived 
from the three ways of abstracting from matter, i.e., from the 
three degrees of abstraction. 


The first degree of abstraction is that in which an object 
abstraets from singular matter, but not from sensible matter ; 
v.g., man abstracts from this flesh and these bones, but not 
from flesh and bones in general. 


The second degree of abstraction is that in which an object 
abstracts from both singular and sensible matter, but not from 
every condition of matter; v.g., mathematical quantity. 

The third degree of abstraction is that in which an object 
abstracts from all matter. Such is the ease when we consider 
things which do not exist in matter, as God or an angel ; or 
when we consider things which, though sometimes existing in 
matter, can exist withoyt matter, as being as being, substance, 
quality, the good, the true, the beautiful. etc. as such. 


187. The specific degrees of immateriality are derived 
from the terms reached by abstraction. — 1° The specific 
degrees of immateriality are the special modes of spirituality of 
objects, each of which specifies one science. 


2° Abstraction is a quasi-movement im which a term- 
from-which and a term-to-which are considered. Both terms 
are formally in the act of the intellect which abstracts, and 
fundamentally in the abstractable object. 


3° In abstraction, the term-from-which is the abandon- 
ment of matter. Thus we have generic degrees of immateri- 
ality according to the three degrees of abstraction, as we have 
already said. 

The term-to-which is the determinate degree of imma- 
teriality the abstracted thing acquires; v.g., the object of Logic 
and the object of Metaphysics are in the same generic de- 
gree of immateriality as regards the term-from-which, be- 
cause both abstract from all matter ; but the immateriality 
of the object of Metaphysics and the immateriality of the 
object of Logic differ as regards the term-to-which. For the 
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immateriality of the object of Metaphysics is the positive 
immateriality which is proper to real being ; the immate- 
riality of the object of Logic is the negative immateriality which 
appertains to being of reason, 1.e., to second intention as found- 
ed in things known by the intellect. 


The determinate degrees of immateriality which an ab- 
stracted thing acquires are determinate modes of knowableness, 
and therefore are the specific degrees of immateriality by 
which sciences are specified. 


188. Division of speculative philosophy. — Speculative 
philosophy is divided into three specifically distinct sciences, 
namely, Philosophy of Nature, Metaphysics, and Logic. 


Philosophy of Nature is specified by the immateriality of 
mobile being as it perfectly abstracts from singular matter, 
but not from sensible matter. 


Metaphysics is specified by the positive immateriality of 
real being, as real being abstracts from all matter. 


Logic is specified by the negative immateriality of second 
intention. 


189. Modern mathematics. — The early philosophers 
regarded Mathematics as a science in the strict sense, that is, 
as a science which proceeds from certain principles to certain 
conclusions, and they held that its object, which is quantity 
in itself, is in the second degree of abstraction. 

They divided Mathematics into two specifically distinet 
sciences, namely, Geometry and Arithmetic. For discrete 
quantity, as number, which is the object of Arithmetic, is more 
immaterial than continuous quantity,as lines and superficies, 
which is the object of Geometry. For the former is less de- 
pendent on place than the latter, which unites its parts in place. 


But modern Mathematics is very different from ancient 
Mathematics. 

First, modern Mathematics does not proceed from certain 
principles, but from data which are received not as true, but 
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as verisimilar — giren one thing, another follows. Therefore 
modern Mathematics is not a science in the strict sense, for, 
though it may correctly deduce conclusions from its data, it 
does not proceed from true and certain principles. 


Secondly, modern Mathematics deals with symbols, and 
thus, so it seems, with a being of reason of a class all its own. 


Thirdly. when modern Mathematics deals with quantity 
in itself, it seems to deal with an object in the second degree of 
abstraction. 


190. Modern physics. — 1° Physics is used here not 
only in its strict sense, but also in a wide sense as including 
all experimental science, even experimental Psychology. 


2° Modern Physics deals with sensible beings or bodies, 
not only as attained by experiment, but also in accordance 
with principles borrowed from Mathematics. Therefore mod- 
ern Mathematics is called physico-mathematical. 


3° Physics attains sensible things both by principles that 
are properly its own and also by principles borrowed from 
Mathematics. 

In attaining sensible things by its own principles, Physics 
proceeds by means of experience and incomplete induction. 
From this point of view, the object of Physics does not reach 
the first degree of abstraction, but remains in total abstraction, 
because it does not perfectly abstract from singular matter(‘). 
Example : when we say : all metals conduct electricity, we do 
not know whether this physical property belongs to metal in 
virtue of its specific nature, or in virtue of singular matter only. 


In attaining sensible things by principles borrowed from 
Mathematics, it proceeds by means of deduction, but from 
hypothesis. From this point of view, Physics is hypothetico- 
deductive. 


Ol m Experimentalis autem cognitio non dicit abstractionem intelliga- 
bilem, qua cognoscitur res per suam quidditatem, praesertim quia apud nos 
experientia semper dependet ab aliquibus sensibilibus. Et sie est diversa 
abstractio a scientia quae procedit a priori, quantum est ex se.» JOANNES A 


Sancto. Tuoma, Curs. Phil., t. I, p. 828b (Reiser). 
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4° Though the object of Physics remains in total abstrac- 
tion, yet it partakes of the abstraction of Mathematics(’). 
Therefore its immateriality is of a class all its own. 


5° Modern Physics is not a science in the strict sense. 
For, in as much as it is inductive, it has only probable conclu- 
sions, and is a posteriori. As hypothetico-deductive, its con- 
clusions are likewise only probable, because the principles it 
borrows from Mathematics are not certain. 


191. Sciences of the supernatural order. — Sciences 
of the supernatural order are sciences which are had through 
participation and derivation from the light of divine science ; 
v.g., Sacred Theology. Hence these sciences are not specified 
by the immateriality which results from abstraction from 
matter, but from different modes of participation of divine 
science. Thus Sacred Theology, which considers God as vir- 
tually revealed, is one science ; infused science, which has 
knowledge of supernatural quiddities, is another science ; 
and the science of the blessed, which clearly attains God in 
Himself, is another science. 


192. Methods of defining in sciences. — Since the 
objects of sciences are knowable in different ways, they are 
definable in different ways. In other words, each science has 
its own proper method of defining ; v.g., an object which con- 
tains sensible matter in its concept cannot he defined as an 
object which excludes this kind of matter. Thus Philosophy 
of Nature defines quantity in one way, and Mathematics 
defines it another way. 


Cf. De Trinitate, q. 5, aa. 1, 2, 3, 4. — Joannem a Sancto THoma, 
Curs. Phil., t. I, pp. 818-830 (Reiser). 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


lL. Explain why a human science of the natural order cannot be spec- 
ulative and practical at the same time. 


(1) Ihidem, p. 827. 
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2. Define the following objects of a science: material object, formal 
object quod, and formal object quo. 


3. Explain why practical sciences are specified by their end. 
4. What is abstraction as regards the object ? 


5. Explain why speculative sciences are specified by the immateriality 
of their object. 


6. Enumerate and define the generic degrees of immateriality or ab- 
straction. 


7. From what are the specific degrees of immateriality derived ? 


8. Distinguish between the immateriality of the object of Logic and 
the immateriality of the object of Metaphysics. 


9. From what peint of view is modern Physics a) inductive, b) deductive ? 
Classify the immateriality of its object. 


10. How are sciences of the supernatural order specified ? 


11. Why has each science its own proper method of definition ? 


ARTICLE III 


SUBALTERNATION OF SCIENCES 


193. Definition of the subalternation of sciences. — 
The subalternation of sciences in general is the dependance of 
one science upon another science. 


One science can depend upon another science in virtue 
of its end only, as happens in some practical sciences. Thus 
equestrian knowledge is subject to military knowledge, and 
military knowledge to political science. But there is not a 
true subalternation of sciences in this case. 


True subalternation of sciences is defined : the dependence 
of an inferior science on a superior science in the manifestation 
of truth. Hence there is true subalternation of sciences when 
an inferior science receives the principles from which it proceeds 
from a superior science. 


194. Kinds of subalternation of science. — 1° True 
subalternation (or proper mode of subalternation) of sciences 
is divided into relative subalternation and absolute subalterna- 
tion. 

Relative subalternation obtains when a science, which 
resolves its conclusions into self-evident principles, receives 
principles from another science. Thus Philosophy of Nature, 
which has self-evident principles of its own, is subalternate to 
Metaphysics, because it sometimes borrows a_ self-evident 
principle from Metaphysics. 


In this manner also Monastics and Economics are subal- 
ternate to Politics. Monasties and Economics are not subal- 
ternate to Politics in virtue of their end only, but also in the 
manifestation of truth, in as much as the common good, which 
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is the proper end of Politics, is sometimes assumed as a principle 
to clarify and prove the conclusions of Monastics and Econom- 
ics. 


Absolute subalternation obtains in the case of a science 
that has no principles except those manifested by another 
science, that is to say, when a science has not self-evident 
principles of its own, but borrows them from another science. 


2° Absolute subalternation of sciences is divided into 
proper subalternation and most proper subalternation. 


Proper subalternation obtains when a science has no prin- 
ciples except those manifested by another science, with the 
result that it does not of itself resolve its conclusions into self- 
evident principles. This kind of subalternation is found in 
Sacred Theology which, in virtue of evidence and principles, 
is subalternate either to the science of the blessed or to Divine 
science. For by faith Sacred Theology believes what is clear- 
ly seen in the science of the blessed and in Divine science. 


Most proper subalternation is subalternation in virtue of a 
subject, and obtains when the subject of an inferior science 
adds an accidental differentia to the subject of a superior 
science, with the result that the inferior science borrows prin- 
ciples from the superior science. 


The following observations should be made in regard to 
this definition : 


a) An essential or specific differentia and a property can 
be added to a subject. But in this case we have not a subal- 
ternation, but rather the same science. For the same science 
deals with genus and species, with essence and its properties ; 
v.g., Philosophy of Nature deals with motion and also with 
the kinds or species of motion. 


b) One science can add an accidental differentia to the 
subject of another science, without being subalternate to it ; 
v.g., Medicine deals with bodies as curable, and yet is not 
subalternate to Philosophy of Nature, which deals with mo- 
bile being. 
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c) In order that there be most proper subalternation, the 
subject of the inferior science must add to the subject of the 
superior science an accidental differentia which is the principle 
of special truths whose manifestation or explanation depends 
on principles borrowed from the superior science. 


It is in this way that modern Physics is subalternate to 
Mathematics. 


The early philosophers gave as an example of most proper subalterna- 
tion a conclusion considered in Medicine to which the principles of Geometry 
are applicable. That conclusion is as follows: cireulur wounds are difficult 
to cure. A physician, as such, knows this conclusion only from experience. 
But, to explain it, he has to make use of principles horrowed from Geometry. 
For a circular wound is difficult to cure, because the parts of a circular wound 
do not approximate each other, and therefore are not easily joined. This 
is so, because a circle is a figure without angles. 


d) A subalternate science borrows from its subalternat- 
ing science not principles of the subalternating science, but 
conclusions which become principles of the subalternate 
science. 


e) Experimental knowledge, which is subalternate to a 
superior science in as much as it attains sensible things by 
its own motion, has its own proper principles, and is inductive ; 
but such knowledge does not become explanatory, except in so 
far as it borrows principles from its subalternating science. 


This is the reason why nowadays experimental (science » 
which is not physico-mathematical is called merely descriptive, 
and not explanatory. 


f) Sacred Theology and the science of the blessed or Divine 
science have the same subject, which is God in His inner life. 
They differ only as regards evidence : the principles which 
Sacred Theology receives on faith are clearly seen in the science 
of the blessed or Divine science. This is the reason why the 
subalternation of Sacred Theology to the science of the blessed 
or Divine science is called proper, and not most proper. For, 
as regards their subject, there is no subalternation, but rather 
identity. 
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195. Relation of subalternate science to subalter- 
nating science. -1° A subalternate science is specifically 
distinct from its subalternating science. 


2° The question of the relation of a subalternate science 
to its subalternating science may be stated thus: is a subal- 
ternate science the same habit of science when it isunited and 
when it is not united with its subalternating science ? 


3° A subalternate science is connected with a subalter- 
nating science, when he who has the subalternate science has 
at the same time the subalternating science from which prin- 
ciples are provided for the subalternate science. 


When he kas not a subalternating science, the subalternate 
science is not united with a subalternating science. 


4° The point of difficulty is this : a subalternate science 
when not united with a subalternating science only believes 
the principles borrowed from its subalternating science. In 
this case. it does not resolve its conclusions into self-evident 
principles, and does not seem to be a science. 


5° Nevertheless, we must point. out that a subalternate 
science is the same habit of science when it is united and when 
it is not united with a subalternating science ; but when it is 
not united, it has an imperfect state of science as regards the 
person possessing it. 


The reason is this: a subalternate science of its very 
nature requires that it be united with a subalternating science. 
Hence, when it is not united, it is in a state of imperfection; 
when it is united, it is not destroyed, nor is a new habit of 
science engendered, but the imperfect habit is brought to its 
connatural perfection. 


Cf. Post Anal., L. I, |. 25. — Joannem a Sancto Troma, Curs. Phil. 
t. I, pp. 795-803. 


POINTS FOR REVIEW 


1. What is true subalternation of sciences ? 
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2, Distinguish between a) absolute and relative subalternation, 6) proper 
and most proper subalternation. 


8. Does subalternation obtain between the following: Monastics and 
Politics, Medicine and Philosophy of Nature, Theology and the science of 
the blessed or Divine science as regards the subject ? Give reasons for your 
answers; and explain what you mean by subalternation as regards the subject. 


4. When is a subalternate science united or not united with a subal- 
ternating science? 


5. Why does a subalternate science remain the same habit of science 
when it is united and when it is not united with a subalternating science ? 


BOOK IV 


THE ONLY CHAPTER 


DIALECTICS AND SOPHISTRY 


Prologue. — After having studied demonstration and its 
effect, which is science, we shall now deal with the probable or 
dialectical syllogism and with sophisms. The divisions of the 
only chapter in this book are as follows : 


( Notion of dialectics 
Doctrinal dialectics and applied dialectics 
Probability 

Division of dialectical argumentation 

Dialectics { Dialectical proposition 

Dialectical definition 
Dialectical term 

' Instruments of dialectics 
Utility of dialectics for philosophy 
Modern mathematics and physics are dialectical 


‘ Notion of sophistry 

_ Notion of sophism 
Sophistry / Division of sophisms 

' Dictional sophisms 

| Extra-dictional sophisms 


ARTICLE I 


DIALECTICS 


196. Notion of dialectics. — Dialectics is defined: that 
part of Logic which establishes a method of arguing on all problems 
from probable principles. 


Dialectics has something in common with demonstrative 
logic, and something in which it differs from it. 


Dialectics, like demonstrative logic, directly deduces its 
conclusions from premises. 


But it differs from demonstrative logic as follows : de- 
monstrative logic deduces its conclusions from certain principles, 
whereas dialectics deduces its conclusions from probable prin- 
ciples ; demonstrative logic engenders science, whereas dia- 
lectics engenders only opinion. 


197. Doctrinal dialectics and applied dialectics. — 
Dialectics may be pure or doctrinal, or it may be applied. 


Doctrinal dialectics sets forth’ the rules by which any 
science can infer conclusions from probable principles. Thus, 
like Logic, of which it is a part, it is a science. 


Applied dialectics makes use of the rules set forth by doc- 
trinal dialectics, but reaches conclusions in the sciences it 
serves that are only probable. 


This is another way in which dialecties differs from de- 
monstrative Logic. For.,in demonstrative Logic, it is only the 
doctrine that appertaims to Logie; the application of rules be- 
longs to real philosophy or to the particular sciences in) which 
demonstration takes place. This is so, because demonstration 
results from the proper principles of the things with which a 
science deals. 
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But in dialectics the application of rules appertains to 
Logic, i.e., to dialectics, because probable argumentation does 
not proceed from the principles of the things with which a 
science deals, but from logical intentions which are extraneous 
to the things with which it deals. 


198. Probability. — 1° Probability is opposed to what 
is certain or determinate. 


There are two kinds of probability : real probability and 
logical probability. 


Real probability is found in things independently of know- 
ledge: v.g., the probability of an occurrence which is not com- 
pletely predetermined in its causes. Jn this sense, we may 
say that the proposition, the sun will rise tomorrow, is probable. 
This kind of prabability can cause certitude. For it can be 
certain that an event not completely predetermined in its 
causes is really and actually probable, even though it will 
never take place. 


Logical probability has no foundation in things, but depends 
solely on an intellect which is not perfectly determined by 
things. In other words, it depends solely on the indetermina- 
tion of the human intellect, which passes from potency to act. 


Such probability keeps the intellect in the logical order, 
although it always tends, by means of this probability, to draw 
nearer to the real order, but never reaches it. 


The proposition, the human soul is probably immortal, will 
serve as an example. This proposition remains in the logical 
order, for, in reality, the human soul is either immortal or not 
immortal. But, admitting the immortality of the human 
soul, the foregoing proposition leads the intellect in the direc- 
tion of the reality, for it is truer than either of the propositions: 
it is false that the human soul is immortal ; it ts doubtful that 
the human soul is immortal. 


2° There are two kinds of logical probability : direct 
probability and indirect probability. 
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Direct probability affects only the manner in which the 
predicate is united to the subject, as in the following propo- 
sition : the human soul is probably immortal. 


Indirect probability is probability which affects the very 
terms of a proposition. 


This kind of probability obtains when common and in- 
determinate terms are used as if they were proper and de- 
terminate; v.g., the term ¢ intelligence » in experimental Psy- 
chology ; the terms «matter» and «energy » in Physics. 
For, on the discovery of new theories, these terms are given 
new meanings. 


Dialectics infers its conclusions from logical probabilities. 


199. Divisions of dialectical argumentation. — Dia- 
lectical argumentation is divided into the deductive syllogism 
and induction. 


The dialectical syllogism infers its conclusion from probable 
premises by means of a middle term. 


The dialectical syllogism proceeds, i.e., infers its con- 
clusion, in virtue of the connexion of terms. Although the 
conclusion of this kind of syllogism is only probable because the 
premises are only probable, yet it necessarily follows from the 
premises. 


Dialectical induction does not proceed from the connexion 
of terms, but makes use of a sufficient enumeration of singulars 
instead of a middle term. Induction leads to a universal, but 
it does not necessarily infer a conclusion from singulars. Its 
conclusion always remains probable (n.105). 


200. Dialectical proposition. — The dialectical prop- 
osition is the opposite of the scientific proposition. 

A proposition is scientific when it is certain, that is, when 
it completely excludes its opposite. 

A proposition is dialectical when it is probable, that is, 
when the affirmation it posits does not exclude its negation, 
and vice versa ; v.g., the proposition, the human soul is probably 
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immortal, does not completely exclude the proposition, the 
human soul is mortal. 


201. Dialectical definition. -- Definitions are essential, 
descriptive, or causal. 

A descriptive definition is one that explains a thing either 
through its proper or common accidents. 

A dialectical definition is one that explains a thing through 
its common accidents: v.g., man is defined: an unfledged 
bipedal animal. 


202. Dialectical term. — A dialectical term is one that 
signifies a thing by a common accident conceived as a proper 
accident. 

Although a dialectical term leads in the direction of the 
real order, it remains in the logical order ; v.g., non-man is 
a dialectical term, because it signifies a non-being and a being 
in a certain logical unity. A non-being is a non-man, but a 
tree is a non-man. 

In lke manner, every common term that is used as a proper 
term is dialectical, because it signifies things as having a certain 
unity, which remains logical, which they have not in nature. 


By a dialectical term the intellect tends towards reality, 
but never attains it in its proper principles. Moreover, with 
dialectical terms the intellect can form propositions in regard 
to reality that are never certain, but which are probable. 


203. Instruments of dialectics. — 1° The instruments 
of dialectics are instruments that are used for the forming of 


dialectical argumentation. 


They are four in number : 

a) the choice and statement of probable propositions. 
b) the distinction of the divers significations of a term. 
c) the investigation of similarities or resemblances ; 
d) the investigation of dissimilarities or differences. 


The last three instruments are subservient to the first, 
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that is to say, to the choice and statement of probable propo- 
sitions. 


2° The distinction of the divers signification of a term. 
Since the dialectician knows neither the essence nor the prop- 
erties of things, he must choose the common term that seems 
to him best suited to designate their essence and properties. 


3° The investigation of similarities and differences. The 
discovery of similarities provides an opportunity of arguing 
from similarity, and the discovery of differences, of arguing 
from contrariety : contraries have different natures. 


204. Utility of dialectics for philosophy.— 1° Prob- 
able arguments, whether for the affirmative side or for the 
negative side, are instruments which make us better able to 
discover the truth and to detect errors. 


2° Probable arguments are helpful especially in explain- 
ing the first principles of a science. For first principles can- 
not be explained from the properties of a science, for not 
only are they the first principles of the science in question, 
but they explain all the other principles of that science ; but 
they can be explained by probable opinions. 


205. Modern Physics and Mathematics are dialec- 
tical.—This is evident from what has been already said. 
For modern Mathematics proceeds from data which are ac- 
cepted not as true, but as verisimilar. 

Modern physies is inductive and hypothectico-deductive. 


IIence modern Mathematics and Physics approach more 
and more closely to reality, but never fully reach it. 


ARTICLE II 


SOPHISTRY 


206. Notion of sophistry. — Sophistry is that part of 
Logic whose object is the apparent syllogism or sophism. 


Sophistry, like dialectics, is divided into pure or doctrina’ 
sophistry and applied sophistry. 


Doctrinal sophistry shows how to construct a sophism 
and how to refute it. Doctrinal sophistry is a true science. 


Applied sophistry seems to reach conclusions from prob- 
able premises, but in reality does not do so. Like applied 
dialectics, applied sophistry can argue on all problems, but 
is not a true science. 


207. Notion of sophism. — A sophism, in general, is an 
apparent syllogism which seems to infer a conclusion from 
probable premises, but in reality does not do so. 


An apparent syllogism which proceeds from probable 
premises may be invalid either as regards its matter,in as much 
as its premises seem to be probable, but in reality are not; or 
as regards its form, in as much as it seems to infer a con- 
clusion in virtue of the disposition of its terms and propositions, 
but in reality does not do so. 

An apparent syllogism that is invalid as regards its matter 
is a true syllogism which proceeds from premises which are 
only apparently suited to the question under consideration. 


Its refutation appertains to the science which deals with 
this question. 

An apparent syllogism which is invalid as regards its form 
is a sophism. It is with this kind of syllogism that Logic 
deals. 
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Therefore a sophism may be defined : a syllogism which 
seems to infer a conclusion from probable premises, but in reality 
does not do so, because it is invalid as regards its form. 

The sophism is the argumentation of one who is not wise, 
but who wishes to be considered as wise. Therefore sophistry 
is a source of intentional deception. 


208. Division of sophisms.  Sophisms are dictional or 
in languag’, and extra-dictional or in matter, uccording as they 
infer a false conclusion either from the abuse of terimus,or from 
sources other than this abuse. 

According to Aristotle, there are six kinds of dictional 
sophism, and seven kinds of extra-dictional sophism. 


209. Dictional sophisms.  =Dictional sophisms are di- 
vided into the following kinds: sophisms of equzvocation, am- 
phibology, composition, division, accent, and figure of speech. 


1° Sophism of equivocation is the deception that arises 
from the ambiguity of a term; v.g., the dog barks ; but the 
Dog is a star ; therefore a star barks. 


2° Sophism of amphibology is the deception that arises 
from the ambiguity of a discourse ; v.g., this ts Aristotl’’s 
book ; but what is Aristotle's belongs to Aristotle ; therefore 
this book belongs to Aristotle. 4 


3° Sophism of composition or composite meaning is the 
deception arising from the understanding as true in a com- 
posite sense a proposition that is true only in a divided sense ; 
v.g., the blind see, said Christ ; but Paul is blind ; therefore Paut 
sees. — The word blind signifies a subject capable of seeing 
and the privation of sight. The proposition, the blind see, is 
true if understood of the subject only, i.e., of the subject in a 
divided sense, not in a composite sense : of the subject which 
had been blind, not of the subject with the actual privation of 
sight. 


4° Sophism of division or divided sense is the deception 
arising from the understanding as true in a divided sense a 
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proposition that is true only in a composite sense ; v.g., @ 
man in good health cannot be sick ; but Peter is in good health; 
therefore Peter cannot be sick. A man-in-good-health signifies 
a subject and good health. The proposition, a man in good 
health cannot be sick, is true if it is understood in a composite 
sense : a man in good health is not sick, when he is in good 
health ; but it is false if understood of the subject only, ie., 
in a divided sense : a subject which is in good health can be- 
come sick. Compositions and divisions are solved by making 
a distinction between their composite sense and their divided 
sense. 


{e) 


5° Sophism of accent (sophism possible especially in Latin 
and Greek) is the deception arising in the case in which a word 
has different meaning according as a different syllable is accent- 
ed ; v.g., oecidit and occidit, lepores and lépores. The follow- 
ing sophism is an example of sophism of accent : v.g., qui lé- 
pores querit, canibus indiget ; atqui oratores lepores querunt ; 
ergo oratores canibus indigent. 


6° Sophism of figure of speech is the deception arising from 
the use of similar words with different meanings, as if they had 
one and the same meaning ; v.g., you ate whatever you bought ; 
but you bought raw meat ; therefore you ate raw meat. 


210. Extra-dictional sophisms. — Extra-dictional soph- 
isms are divided into: sophisms of accident, confusion of 
absolute and qualified statement, refutation of the wrong point, 
begging the question, consequent, false cause, and many questions. 


1° Sophism of accident is the deception arising from the 
use of an accidental predicate as an essential predicate ; v.g., 
man runs ; but Socrates is a man ; therefore Socrates runs. 


2° Sophism of confusion of absolute and qualified statement 
is the deception arising from the assumption that what is true 
in a particular case is absolutely true ; v.g., arms should be 
restored to their owner ; but enraged Charles 13 the owner of these 
arms ; therefore arms ought to be restored to enraged Charles. 
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3° Sophism of refutation of the wrong point is the deception 
arising from a person’s thinking, that he is leading his adver- 
sary into a contradiction when he is not doing so, because he is 
arguing beside the point, i.e., becauses he does not know how 
the refutation should be made ; v.g., a human soul has never 
been found in performing surgical operations on cadavers ; there- 
fore it does not exist. 


4° Sophism of begging the question is the deception arising 
from presupposing in the antecedent the conclusion which 
has to be demonstrated by means of that same antecedent. 
In this case the conclusion begs the premises, and a vicious 
circle results ;_ v.g., atr is heavy ; therefore it has weight. 


5° Sophism of consequent is the deception arising from 
assuming that the antecedent and consequent are convertible, 
when they are not convertible ; v.g., a@ man who is running is 
moving ; but Peter is moving ; therefore Peter is running. 


6° Sophism of false cause is the deception arising from 
assuming something as the cause of an effect which in reality 
is not its cause. What is assumed as a cause may be: a) 
something prior in time (after this, therefore on account of 
this) ; b) something contemporaneous (with this, therefore 
on account of this) ; c) an oceasion; d) a condition: e) an 
empty name ; v.g., there is no thought without the brain ; there- 
fore the brain vs the cause of thought. * 


7° Sophism of many questions is the deception arising 
from asking several questions as a single question, so that a 
single answer involves error; v.g., are virtue and vice to be 
avoided or not? A single answer to this question involves 
error. 
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